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NEWS OF THE WEEK 





The Printing Dispute 

For more than four months the dispute between th 
London Master Printers’ Association and the London 
Society of Compositors has been hampering the pro- 
duction of many London periodicals and for seven 
weeks it has made publication a matter of uncertainty 
from week to week. The readers of the Spectator who 
receive this emergency issue, and advertisers whose 
announcements are held over must be as heartily sick of 
the dispute as are the staff of the Spectator, who have to 
bring out the paper under conditions which change from 
day to day, and which are difficult all the time. The 
situation might be less intolerable if we were not help- 
less in the face of this disgraceful failure of the process 
known as “ collective bargaining ’’—as helpless as are 
the North London householders when the gas is cut off 
or as the citizens who recently had to get to work as best 
they could because the busmen.were striking. We 
can only apologise once more for an issue which is 
reduced in size and which may reach some readers late, 
and repeat that, so far as the Sfectator is concerned, 
there will in no case be any relaxation of the effort to 
come out without interruption each week, whatever the 
difficulties may be. 











Beyond the Parallel ? 


On the east coast of the peninsula, South Korean forces 
advancing on Wonsan are already deep in the territory of 
their enemies and their operations are being closely supported 
by United Nations air forces. On paper it may seem possible 
that an early and unconditional acceptance by the North 
Koreans of General MacArthur’s ultimatum might halt the 
advance of the 8th Army and X Corps upon the 38th Parallel ; 
but in practice such a possibility is remote. To break off 
the pursuit of a defeated enemy is—as Hitler learnt at Dun- 
kirk—at all times imprudent ; and it seems both inevitable 
ind right that a general advance into North Korea should 
The danger that such a move might provoke 
intervention by Chinese Communist forces, or even by the 
Red Army, is remote in the extreme ; and it would be in- 
creased by letting the South Koreans go on alone. Apart 
irom considerations of strategy and politics, General Mac- 
\rthur must be powerfully influenced by his duty to ensure 
the safety of American prisoners of war in North Korean 
hands; and their captors have only themselves to blame if 


take place. 


fears—shared by the American public as a whole—for the 
fate of these unfortunate men increase the impetus of a north- 
ward movement. 


A Future for Korea 


The military successes in Korea did not find the nations 
individually unprepared ; most of them, it seems, have a 
fairly clear idea of what form they think the political after- 
math to the fighting ought to take. But the breath-taking 
suddenness of the final North Korean breakdown has left 
little or no time for these views to be co-ordinated, and as yet 
the nations are not speaking with one voice. There is suitable 
unanimity for the idea that the future of Korea is a matter 
for the United Nations to decide, and the Americans are as 
insistent as anyone else that their share in the work of recon- 
struction should not be so large a proportion of the whole as 
was their share in the fighting. There is even virtual unan- 
imity in the broad lines along which a political solution is to 
be worked out ; the union of Korea, elections and some form 
of interim trusteeship. But the details by 
which these broad principles are determined can be perilously 
difficult to agree on, and equally perilous when it comes 
to implementing them. The Italian colonies are a case in 
point. The collective wisdom of the United Nations has yet 
to produce a solution for any of them which can be shown to 
be workable, let alone beneficial for the inhabitants. And 
Korea, exhausted and embittered by partition and war, 
cannot be restored’ by a makeshift compromise such as has 
been the fate of Eritrea or Libya. What is needed is a solu- 
tion which shall be precise and generous and, above all, quick. 
he minimum time must be spent on commissions of enquiry, 
if, indeed, any such are needed. If, as seems probable as 
well as fitting, the Far Eastern nations are called on to play a 
large part in the peace settlement, this will at once raise again 
in an acute form the attitude to be taken to and by Communist 
China. That is the first and largest of the problems of peace, 
but by no means the only one. 


So tar, so good. 


Seen from Berlin 

Nowhere will the victory in Korea be welcomed more than 
in Berlin. Rightly or wrongly the Berliners have all along 
regarded their city as high on the list of priorities for a probe 
on the Korean pattern, had that experiment in Communist 
technique proved a success. Now that it has turned out a 
failure there is inevitably a sense of relief. The basis for the 
Berliners’ early anxiety and present optimism is, of course, 
purely theoretical. Itis foundedonan interpretation of Russian 
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motives, and interpreting Russian motives is a pastime that 
has as much in common with astrology as it has with politics. 
It is, for example, arguable that the best way to cover up the 
Korean failure would be to hot up the Berlin cauldron ; it is, 
again, possible to argue that the recent incidents in Berlin, 
like those in Austria and those others which were predicted 
for the week-end but which failed to materialise, are symptoms 
of diverted Russian interest in the West. | But there is little 
profit in pursuing these speculations any distance. It is only 
profitable to add up the weapons which the Russians still 
have in their armoury, in Berlin as elsewhere. The New York 
declarations have effectively guarded against an open attempt 
against the Western Zones of Berlin, made either directly by 
the Russians themselves or by the East German armed 
forces. This declaration has been underlined by the Allied 
guarantees specifically repeated last Sunday in Berlin itself. 
But it is worth remembering that there is still a great deal of 
material harm, and an almost infinite deal of irritation, that 
the Russians can provoke in West Berlin if they want to, 
without risk of war. The real danger is that the Russians 
are no more in ultimate control of circumstances than anyone 
else, and that an unlucky accident might sweep them, the 
Germans and the Allies out of their depths. It is for this 
reason that the Berliners will stili have to keep their fingers 
crossed. 


Government at Low Pressure 

There are several ways of mishandling a strike, and it 
would perhaps be optimistic to suggest that Mr. Isaacs had 
now tried them all. He has various resources on which he 
can call; bodies to arbitrate, bodies to mediate, the B.B.C. 
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as a pulpit for exhortation, the use of troops in an emergency, 
and the use of the law as a threat. Mr. Isaacs has tried all 
these weapons in his armoury at one time or another, and 
always at the wrong time. The London gas strike has been 
subjected to a different, but no less inept, treatment from 
that which helped to prolong the dock strikes of last summer. 
This again is an unofficial strike ; it takes place against the 
advice of the unions concerned, whose leaders seem powerless 
to affect its course to the slightest degree. Like the railway, 
bus and dock strikes it affects an industry which is now under 
public ownership and whose workers are therefore enjoying 
the theoretical blessings of practical socialism. But gas is an 
essential public service, and long before there was any ques- 
tion of nationalisation the law was strengthened to ensure 
that public services should not be wilfully interrupted. This 
law of 1875, which has never been repealed and has in sub- 
stance been on more than one occasion embodied in subsequent 
legislation, is the law to which the Government has now had 
recourse. It is not clear why they have preferred to make 
use of this Act instead of the more contemporary National 
Arbitration Order of 1940, which would suit their book equally 
well; but then nothing about the Government’s action or 
inaction is clear. Why wait nearly three weeks before making 
the first move ? Why not move a little earlier and less ham- 
fistedly ? It is possible that the Labour Government and 
the T.U.C. feel that they have become too closely identified 
with each other and that the Government’s earlier indifference 
to the strike is part of an ostentatious process of drawing 
apart. But few Londoners will have had much time for 
researching into the subtleties of Socialist thought in the 
course of their daily search for food, light, heat and hot water. 


MARGATE ROCK 


F the Labour Party fails to recover before the end of this 
year a measure of that trust and support which put it in 
power in 1945, it will not be for any lack of opportunities. 

When, in the February election, the last throw of the electoral 
dice kept Labour in office after the loss of seventy seats, the 
new Government was given a chance to show what could be 
done by genuine moderation and a will to unite the country. 
Argument in favour of an immediate second resort to the polls 
died away surprisingly rapidly. The short-term gains from 
the devaluation of the pound turned out to be surprisingly 
large. Political memories began to fade and Mr. Attlee and 
his colleagues began to settle down in the seats of office. The 
glaring ineptitude of the publication of the party pamphlet 
European Unity (which only approved such unity on Socialist 
terms) at the very time when the early promise of the Schu- 
man Plan was raising high hopes brought Ministers to the edge 
of their chairs again, but within a fortnight that scandal had 
been smothered by the news of the North Korean aggression. 
3y general consent, though without any very thorough dis 
cussion, it was assumed that a General Election was undesir- 
able at home owing to the new peril abroad. Yet even this 
unexpected new prop for the Government was first weakened 
by their rather half-hearted support for the United Nations 
campaign in Korea and then indifferently kicked away when 
the bitterly controversial steel nationalisation scheme was 
thrust forward once more, three weeks ago. 

After all this, the chance that the policy of moderation, 
which everybody wants, will come into its own at the jubilee 
Annual Conference of the Labour Party at Margate is a very 
small chance indeed. Yet it says something for the under- 
lying wish of the British people for national unity, for its 
instinctive recoil from the chasm which the Government’s 
blind obstinacy has so recently opened up, and for the un- 
willingness of all decent people to write off their political 
opponents as rogues or fools, that the Margate Conference 
opened on Monday with the hope of saner counsels still just 





alive. It is hard to kill the conviction that the will of the vast 
mass of ordinary voters, including Labour voters, has been 
seriously misinterpreted by the Government in the course of 
the past few months, and so long as that feeling persists there 
is still a chance that the Ministers at Margate will have 
sufficient sense to see the red light. It is these Ministers, after 
all, who will feel the weight of censure most immediately. 
Before long the electors must have their say again. If Mr. 
Bevan holds to his ambition te ce his own kind of Socialism 
in his own time ; if Mr. Morrison continues to woo the middle 
voter with fair speeches while attacking him with such 
violently partisan measures as the Iron and Steel Bill ; and if 
Mr. Attlee fails, as he has failed recently, to make the voice of 
reason and decency heard above the clamour of a faction fight, 
then the chances that Socialists will win the next election are 
small. 

Even in the rosy atmosphere of a jubilee conference it 
should still be possible for wise men to discern that, at this 
juncture in the Labour Party’s history, reasonable behaviour 
will be a paying policy. ‘‘ The immediate task for the whole 
Labour Movement,” wrote the authors of Labour and the New 
Soctety in one of their less controversial passages, “‘ is to clarify 
its principles and purposes.’’ At the moment a little clear 
thinking among Socialists would go a long way. There is 
certainly a long way to go. There is no room for any kind of 
pretence, either on the surface or in the depths of Socialist 
theory. 

Nor can all the difficult decisions be merged in a kind of 
single combat performed before the assembled hosts by 
Messrs. Morrison and Bevan. In any case such a contest 
loses something of its essential simplicity when the two 
champions assert that they are not fighting at all. But it is 
robbed of all point when nobody in his right mind could care 
very deeply about the result. Let there be no mistake about 
it, Mr. Bevan and Mr. Morrison really do disagree on a number 
of important points of Labour Party policy, however much 
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their colleagues may deny it. And that being so, some 
independent observers may feel that Mr. Morrison’s policy of 
“moderation ”’ is preferable to Mr. Bevan’s Socialism at all 
costs. But is the difference between the two so very import- 
ant? Mr. Morrison’s carefully publicised moderation in 
apparently consistent with support for tle immediate imple- 
mentation of the Iron and Steel Act, and there was nobody on 
the Labour benches who gave a more hypocritical performance 
than he did in the recent steel debate. Mr. Bevan’s fine dis- 
regard for popularity with the present electorate is perfectly 
consistent with a keen desire to emerge in due course as the 
leader of the Socialist party, after a period in the wilderness. 
What is at stake is not so much present principle as future 
power. After all, the leadership of the party is not at present 
vacant. Mr. Attlee is still there. But his possible successors 
are facing the future. 

The main difference is that Mr. Morrison would pretty 
certainly like to win the next election, whereas Mr. Bevan does 
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not seem to mind if the Labour Party loses it. Possibly Mr. 
Bevan is the more realistic, since the chances of swinging 
middle voters to the Left are very small—at any rate for the 
next few months. Steel nationalisation at home, and the 
success of a policy in Korea which the Labour Government 
never seemed to be supporting with all its heart, must have 
done much to swing those voters in the other direction. An 
early General Election might well produce a result substan- 
tially different from that of last February. In fact the main 
hope for the Labour Party rests precisely on that restored 
foundation which Labour and the New Society postulates as 
desirable. But that foundation will not be built out of 
political smartness or muddled doctrine. It would be far 
better for the delegates at Margate to found it on the rock of 
the enlightened will of free men, abandoning that itch to 
interfere with other people’s lives which has bedevilled their 
period of power and from which even the founding fathers in 
1900 were not entirely free. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Mr. Crisp, according to The Times,‘ said he had found it 

awkward not being able to tell reporters in a few words 
exactly what Socialism was accepted to be and asked that 
the research department should work out a concise definition.” 
Mr. Morrison promised that the executive would keep this 
request in mind. This clear indication that machinery exists, 
and may quite possibly be used, for diagnosing the political 
principles on which this country has been run for the last five 
years should go far to silence the reactionaries who are always 
damaging national unity by imputing to our rulers a certain 
woolliness of mind. 


A T the opening session of the Labour Party conference a 


* * * * 

‘A play which portrays Labour Ministers as willing to 
win votes at the price of imperilling national security 
cannot be excused by the label ‘comedy,’”’’ observed 
the Daily Herald in an apoplectic review of Mr. Val Gielgud’s 
Party Manners, which was televised on Sunday. “ Reeked 
with snobbishness ’ “the irresponsibility of the cen- 
tral theme” . . . . “all the more deplorable.” Mr. 
Gielgud was reprimanded in the tone of horrified indignation 
reserved by the Moscow Literary Gazette for the more hyena- 
like deviationists. It would, of course, be possible to scramble 
on to an equally high horse and denounce the Daily Herald 
for advocating a measure of political censorship, which is in 
effect what it does when it demands that the repeat perform- 
ance of Party Manners, announced for Thursday, should be 
can¢elled. But it seems more profitable to examine the 
logical outcome of the paper’s insistence that no character in 
a play should ever be shewn as possessing, simultaneously, 
low motives and Labour sympathies. It would make the 
writing of modern comedies—even if, like Mr. Gielgud’s, they 
were of the farcical sort—rather more difficult than it is at 
present, and the audiences might get bored with imaginary 
worlds in which all the knaves and fools were Conservatives 
or Liberals or Communists. 

* * * * 

lalking of ultimate truth, I liked the way the Dazly Herald 
brought starkly home to its readers the news that the nation- 
alised transport services had increased their annual deficit 
from {4 million to £20 million. The headline said : 


‘TRANSPORT TO PAY WAY NEXT YEAR,” and the 


story began: “ Britain’s Transport Commission reports a 
trading profit of {31,294,613 for last year.’’ The more diligent 


type of reader, on digcovering, further down the page and in 
smaller type, the facts that 
a) the net result had been a loss of £20 million, and 


h) ‘a substantial deficit is also inevitable in 1950,” 


may well have asked himself whether the Socialist politicians, 
who are always attacking the dishonest and unscrupulous 
methods of the capitalist Press, ever read the organ of their 
own party. 

* * * * 

I doubt if anybody grudges the farm-worker the extra six 
shillings a week which he is almost certain to get in November. 
But I equally doubt whether, at his present minimum rate of 
94/-, he'is being underpaid, as soldiers and sailors and airmen 
were until recently. His demands—put forward in_ the 
majority of cases without his knowledge by a union to which 
he does not belong, for the N.A.W.U. membership is under 
200,000 out of a total of something like a million—were based 
rather on the incontrovertible fact that a great many classes 
of workers are being paid a great deal more than he is for 
working less hard under less exacting conditions. In other 
words, I suspect that the award is a recognition of his deserts 
rather than his needs ; for (unless he lives in a Council House 
and has to pay a pound a week or more in rent) practically 
all of his living costs are lower than those of an urban worker. 
I do rather wish, though, that the Agricultural Wages Board 
would show some sign that they realised the wider and so to 
speak unconstitutional effect of their award on the rather 
Heath Robinson arrangements which pass for a wage-structure 
in rural areas. Every time there is a rise in the minimum 
rate for agricultural workers (who include, of course, all 
forestry employees), everybody else in the country feels he 
ought to get a rise too. Roadmen, gardeners, estate car- 
penters, game-keepers, lorry-drivers, grooms—all sorts of 
people, many of them with the claims of long and loyal 
service behind them, feel—if they do not always say—that 
they ought to be paid a bit more. 

* * * * 

A reader, who on iftternal evidence can scarcely be classed 
as an admirer, has sent me Dr. Johnson’s views on the bird 
which provides me with a pseudonym: “ It is reported of the 
Sybarites, that they destroyed all their Cocks, that they 
might dream out their Morning Dreams without Disturbance. 
Though I would not so far promote Effeminacy as to propose 
the Sybarites for an Sample, yet since there is no Man so 


foolish, or corrupt, but something useful may be learned from 


him, I could wish that in Imitation of a People not often to be 
copied, some Regulations might be made to exclude Screech- 
Owls from all Company as the Enemies of Mankind, and 
confine them to some proper Receptacle, where they may 
mingle Sighs at Leisure, and thicken the Gloom of one 
another.”’ As far as I am concerned, Dr. Johnson’s wish is 
about to be gratified, for Janus returns next week. 
STRIX. 
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A Crisis of Confidence 
By J. R. L. ANDERSON 


HE rash of unofficial strikes and other labour disputes 
T by which we are afflicted is a symptom of deep-seated 

ills which may cause much more serious trouble soon if 
they are not taken in hand. Unhappily, there is very little 
sign that either the Government or the official trade union 
leadership on which the Government leans so heavily is doing 
anything at all to remove the root-causes of the trouble. 

It is all very well for Mr. Isaacs to quote Pravda in a broad- 
cast and to warn the nation of a Communist conspiracy to 
stir up industrial unrest. There has been such a “ conspiracy”’ 
for many years, and there is nothing particularly new about 
the information to which the Government has suddenly 
decided to attach so much importance. Had Mr. Isaacs or 
his advisers cared to read the published report of the executive 
committee of the British Communist Party presented to the 
Party's national congress in 1948 they would have seen set 
down in print: “ Regular contact has been maintained with 
leading comrades in the industries and the professions through 
the work of the separate advisory committees and the monthly 
meetings held after each meeting of the executive committee.” 

rhis paragraph is in the report of what is described as the 
Communists’ “Industrial Department” at the “ Party 
Centre.” A Mining Committee, a National Agricultural 
Committee, and a Rails Advisory Committee are referred to 
separately, and there are also precise references to Communist 
activities among road haulage workers, seamen, engineering 
workers, building workers and office workers. Other indus- 
tries listed receiving attention from the ‘ Industrial 
Department ” include cotton, wool, clothing and the distri- 
butive trades. All this is published information, and it was 
in fact published over two years ago. In fairness it should be 
said that the Communists are not the only “ outside body ”’ to 
maintain an organisation inside the trade union movement. 
Both the Conservative and Liberal parties have trade union 
organisations, and have the Catholics. However much 
some of these activities may be resented from time to time at 
lransport House, trade unionism is not really a_ private 
preserve of the Labour Party. 

But the Communist problem is really a separate issue. 
Official attempts to make the nation’s flesh creep with fear of 
Communist plotters may be necessary enough to put people 
on their guard, but they are utterly inadequate as an explan- 
ation of current industrial unrest. What is happening now 
is that we reaping the consequences—the logical and 
predictable consequences—of the Government’s lamentable 
failure even to try to resolve some of the contradictions 
inherent in a policy of planning for the community as a whole 
and free enterprise for all the vested interests of organised 
labour. We are bedevilled now by all sectional 
campaigns by various groups of workers: they are the inev- 
itable result of what has been all along a sectional policy. 

rhe statistics of average earnings published last week by the 
Ministry of Labour chart the causes of a good deal of unrest. 
It became clear in 1947 that some sort of national wages policy 
was becoming urgently necessary, both to provide incentives 
and to prevent abuses in a community of full employment. 
[he Government simply shied away from this problem and 
weakly left it to trade union leaders to do the best they could. 
But the General Council of the T.U.C. could not—and appar- 
ently cannot—devise a co-ordinate wages policy. It has no 
executive power over nearly 200 independent affiliated unions 
its members are all officials of their own unions, with 
quite proper—responsibilities to their own 
organisations. The most the General Council could do was 
to recommend a policy of negative wage-restraint; even 
this was qualified by an escape clause admitting that wage- 
still justified for the “ lower paid,” but since 
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ther®@ was no attempt to define the lower paid this was an 
irritant rather than a safety-valve. The Government, however, 
jumped at the chance of any expedient to reduce the danger 
of inflation, and used all its own influence to prevent 
wage increases from being given. 3ut the laws of supply 
and demand _ still operate, although their effects may be 
clouded, and both employers and workpeople have found 
various ways of getting more money without wage-increases, 
Pieceworkers have, of course, been far more favourably 
placed than time-workers, and where piecework earnings have 
risen from increased output the rise has been entirely justified, 
But many workmen, including some of the most skilled, 
cannot be paid by the piece. Their work is often just as 
important—sometimes more important—than jobs paid by 
the piece, but their earnings are governed by wage-rates and 
they do not enjoy the pieceworkers’ opportunities for increas- 
ing earnings. Various schemes of “ merit money ”’ and pro- 
duction bonuses have helped to mitigate this unfairness, but 
they have not removed it, and there has been constant pressure 
by time-workers for either higher wage-rates or for extra ways 
of earning overtime. Independent concessions have been 
won with very little rhyme or reason about them. Busmen, 
for instance, after a strike by London men on New Year’s day 
in 1949, have been given overtime rates for work on Saturday 
afternoons, but railwaymen—who can make just as good a 
as the busmen—have not. Inevitably there is resent- 
ment, and once a concession has been won by somebody there 
is a natural demand for the same concession somewhere else. 
The Ministry of Labour’s latest statistics reveal the plain fact 
that while earnings have risen by 20 per cent since 1947, wage- 
rates have risen only by 10 per cent, against an increase even 
in the official price-index (which is a far from adequate 
measure of the cost of living) of 13 per cent. Those who can 
increase earnings are to some extent protected against a rising 
cost of living, but those dependent on wage-rates are not, and 
inevitably they look to their unions to do something about it. 
When the official leadership—it may be for good reasons—is 
slow to respond there is the possibility of an unofficial strike. 

But strikes are not our only troubles. The dispute in thi 
London printing industry manifests another aspect of the 
social pressures generated in a community of full employment 
without a policy for dealing with:its problems. Before the 
war trade unions had to fight for national wage-agreements. 
Unemployment provided a buyers’ market for labour, and 
many employers were reluctant to commit themselves to 
national agreements for higher rates when they could perhaps 
obtain men locally at lower rates. Now there is a sellers’ 
market for many types of labour—for compositors in London 
an undoubtedly strong one—and it is the master printers who 
are insisting on a collective agreement and the union which is 
demanding separate bargains with individual employers. 

All this is the cumulative effect of the Government 
timidity and failure to face the most pressing problems of out 
wage-economy. There is a crisis of confidence. The Gov 
ernment has forced so much of what should be its own respon- 
sibility upon trade union leaders that some of them have come 
to seem almost unofficial members of the Cabinet. It is 
scarcely to be wondered at that humble people with no access 
to Downing Street tend to include them in that vague and 
rather frightening “they ’’ who control “us.’’ Nor is it 
surprising that other trade union leaders are being forced by 
pressure from their members to wage sectional campaigns that 
might have made sense in 1900 but are damaging to the whole 
community—including the members of these unions them 
selves—in 1950. There is no confidence in the Government's 
wages policy because it has no policy. What is its policy 
about strikes? It lets a very serious gas strike in London 
drag on for fourteen days without doing more than asking a 
trade union confederation to try to get the men back to work. 
It tells us that Communists are plotting against the nation, 
and then simply promises that it will act “if necessary.” 
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Complacency, timidity and makebelieve about the Welfare 
State are an open invitation to the Communists to cause 
trouble. The social pressures that have been generated by 
trying first to bottle up the nation’s wage-economy, and then 
sitting on all safety-valves, will not be relieved by saying that 
it is all the Cominform’s fault. 


To Noroway O’er the Faem 


By D. W. BROGAN 


NLIKE Sir Patrick Spens, I was not off to bring a king’s 
U aaachter home, and he skeely skipper might have 

thought a plane a poor way of entering a great seafaring 
country. But though I dislike travel and am preposterously 
incompetent at it, (who else has twice lost transatlantic flight 
tickets ?) I find myself often on the move. _Like an Austrian 
general of the old school, I plan complicated movements in 
space and time, rely on what Americans call logistics, and 
sometimes arrive in time—just. So I had to fly to Oslo 
from Paris and, apart from nearly getting left behind at 
Christiansand, arrived in the right place at the right time. 

It is always to some degree exciting to visit a brand-new 
country of whose language you know not a word, and Norway 
was such a country. Of course I had spent a good many weeks 
in Minneapolis, and, more important, had spent three weeks at 
sea in a Norwegian coal-boat in the late winter of 1942, a 
dreary time of the year and the war. It was some comfort 
to be in the hands of such renowned sailors as the Norwegians 
and as much comfort to note that the Arosa had been built on 
the Clyde and that the pumps were by G. and J. Weir. But 
all this, plus memories, faint enough, of a saga or two and of 
Feats on the Fiord, was inadequate preparation for a visit. Even 
the reading of an excellent survey of modern Norway did not 
help enough, so that, for me, Norway was the country of an 
author whose texts I used to know well, Ibsen. It was with 
the expectation of finding that modern Norway was like or 
unlike Ibsen’s Norway that I drove into Oslo, past the new 
houses and new flats, and that my first historical thrill was 
the sight of the National Theatre with its statues of Ibsen and 
Bjérnson outside, Ibsen looking exactly as he should look, 
that is like the Ibsen of A Christmas Garland. And the yellow 
brick parliament building, rather like an old-fashioned muni- 
cipal casino, and some of the streets round the main square 
were exactly what I had expected and rejoiced to see. 

Even dinner in a lavish marble-and-mirrors dining-room 
did not shake my feeling of being at home, for surely that 
heavy, formidable man, drinking wine and then brandy, and 
chatting with obvious grace to a series of callers, was John 
Gabriel Borkman before the disaster. And the orchestra, 
alternating the old favourites, Offenbach and the like, with 
modern American masterpieces, reinforced my feeling of 
being somewhere I knew about. 

The next day the Ibsenian impression wore off a bit, for 
modern Oslo is very modern, that is very American, full of 
new, shining buildings in what, without offence to a great 
company, I may call the Persil style, glass, steel, concrete, 
chromium. On the water-front, across from the old castle of 
Akershus, is the new Town Hall, vast and impressive outside 
and magnificent inside. It is the gesture of a Socialist muni- 
cipality and decorated with a superb disregard of municipal 
thrift ; some of the frescoes, indeed, are bold in more senses 
than one and would startle Labour voters as much as the 
splendour would the rate-payers. It completely dwirfs the 
Palace and the Storthing and reminds one that Norway, in a 
sense not yet attained in England, is a social democracy. 
lhe casual solitary sentry, his tommy-gun slung under his 
arm, outside the King’s country place, makes the point 
again ; how unlike Buckingham Palace—or the Kremlin ! 

The modern building that pleased me most in Oslo was the 
new radio headquarters to which, on the busman’s holiday 
principle, I was taken. Here are marvels! The great glass- 
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walled rest-rooms for the artists with flowers, chaises longues 


and a view over the city and the fiord! The music rooms, 
not one with a perpendicular wall and not one identical with 
the other, with squares, numbered and lettered. so that at 
the performance the musicians will know exactly where to sit. 
Then the effects room where, defying what is, I believe, the 
policy of the B.B.C., effects are produced by natural means. 
You lift a panel in the floor and there is a patch of gravel on 
which you walk to give the effect of walking on gravel. There 
is a stair divided into wooden, marble and carpeted sections. 
You walk on marble if you want to give the effect of walking 
on marble. And there are, I think, three separate types of 
door for banging, a necessity, no doubt, in the country of A 
Doll’s House. No, the radio headquarters is just as magni- 
ficent as its builders planned it to be. 

3ut of all the things that pleased me or entertained me in 
Oslo one far outshone the rest, the collection of famous ships. 
Two of these ships are famous anonymously so to speak ; 
they are Viking galleys. No photographs prepare one for their 
beauty and impressiveness. Admirably housed, they strike 
terror and awe. This black war galley was the thing that 
terrified London and Paris; from ships like these came the 
founders of Dublin. Back to these ships were driven the 
assailing Norsemen by Alfred and Brian Boru and Alexander 
III. (It will be necessary to remind a very small number of 
Spectator readers that Alexander III, King of Scots, defeated 
the last Norwegian invasion of this island at Largs in 1262). 
The ‘“ Queen’s ship”’ with its beautifully carved prow, is 
even more terrible than the war galley: the two justify a 
journey to Oslo for themselves alone. But they are not alone, 
for there is the Fram, the Polar ship of Nansen and Amundsen, 
as piously preserved as H.M.S. Victory or U.S.S. Constttution. 
And there is the Kon-Tiki, the balsa raft that crossed the 
Pacific in a voyage more extraordinary than that of Melville’s 
Pequod and whose whole course showed that the blood of the 
Vikings flows in the veins of the peaceful and civilised Nor- 
wegians of today. 

There were many things I didn’t see; there is the under- 
ground for instance. Oslo, like New York, Chicago, Moscow, 
Berlin, Madrid and so many other cities in this century, felt 
it needed an underground since London, Glasgow and Paris had 
them. And it has plenty of cinemas which enable one to play 
the game of guessing what American film is disguised under a 
Norwegian title. There are admirable bookshops where 
Anthony Hope and Sherlock Holmes are as well represented as 
Dr. Cronin and Miss Kathleen’ Winsor. But the natural 
setting of Oslo dwarfs even the great Town Hall. For the sea 
is nearly everywhere except where there are mountains. 
Behind you there is the great ski jump; in front the fiord. 
There is the smell of salt water and that identity of all water 
fronts that links San Francisco to Genoa, Oslo to Liverpool. 
All around the city are the cottages and small country houses 
with the water at their doors, little arms of the fiord like the 
Gareloch or Long Island Sound. It is very much like an 
American suburb, but for one thing; between one white 
wooden house and another there are fences, not the formidable 
iron barriers of a French provincial town, but barriers all the 
same, not the open lawns of Southport (Conn.). 

And the people, if not nearly as uniformly blonde as I had 
expected, are vigorous and handsome. Is that sprightly 
youth with a girl on his arm the- young Peer Gynt? That 
lively co-ed outside the university, Hilda Wangel? That 
man in a curious mixture of clerical and lay clothes, is he 
Pastor Manders or Brand ? What would Solness think of the 
Town Hall? It is time to go before any answers can be got 
to these questions. The fiords, the rocky islands, the forests, 
the mountains slide behind me; there is the Texel, there is 
Amsterdam, chief city of another great seafaring people, but 
how different, man-made like the land it is built on, rich, 
splendid centre of a crowded country. The contrast is sharp ; 
there is something to be said for flying ! 
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Pelota 
By RICHARD USBORNE 


HERE were four casualties in the pelota game that 

evening, and I was the first. The Guétary first team 

were playing a Biarritz “A” team at Guétary. I was 
sitting on the steps of the mairie in the 100-francs-a-seat 
section, thirty yards or so from the front wall. The 200- 
franc seats were nearer the front wall, and that was much 
more dangerous. Five minutes after the start of the match 
a Biarritz player swinged the ball hard and fairly low against 
the front wall from the right, and it came raking down the 
spectators on the left. It was “ out,’’ but only just, and it 
took me sharply on the shin-bone on the half-volley. It hurt 
about as much as a direct hit from Alec Bedser’s bowling on 
the unpadded shin would hurt. I have the remfains of the large 
bruise still. I made light of it at the time, smiling, like 
Andromache, through my tears. The ball is the weight and 
size of a school-size cricket ball, but covered and stitched like 
a real-tennis ball. It hurt like the dickens. 

The maitrie seats at least had no trees over them. It 
meant that there was no protection from the sun (fierce) and 
rain (drizzling) that alternated that evening. But you did 
have a clear sight of the ball if it was dropping towards your 
head. The other side of the court flanked the road, and the 
seats were shaded by a neat and thick-foliaged row of plane- 
trees. Artistically charming. But the next hard crack 
going wide went to the right and came from higher up the 
front (in fact, the only) wall. It was as impossible to judge 
as a high catch at cricket coming through the branches of a 
summer elm-tree. We, from our side, saw where it would 
probably land if it didn’t get deflected by a branch. The 
spectators in the danger area ducked as one man, and shielded 
their heads with their hands. I didn’t see the ball fall. But 
there was a flick as it lashed into the trees, and then all the 
spectators but one straightened up and took their hands from 
their heads. 

The one, an Englishwoman obviously enough from her 
clothes and from the pipe of her husband on the one side and 
the school-blazer of her son on the other, stayed ducked, and 
sagged lower. The blood ran swiftly between her fingers. 
The ball had taken her above the right eye. The local doctor 
(I knew him because we had called him in three days earlier 
for a severe case of over-eating by my daughter) fussed around, 
and eventually escorted the English family to the exit. He 
came back twenty minutes later. 

The next casualty was just near us again. A girl took it on 
the side of her knee. About the same Bedser-like speed as 
my own crack. But she was wearing shorts, so nothing broke 
the impact. She had a fine holiday sun-tan. Her face turned 
a grey-green through it, and she was hurried off to the very 
handy mairie lavabo to be sick. The last wounding was of a 

~small boy of about four. He was up in the 200-franc area 
(though I bet he hadn’t paid), with a gang of other small 
barrackers and cheerers. He suddenly and _foolhardily 
decided, during a rally, to join some chums on the other side 
of the court. Slightly less dangerous than crossing the course 
at Aintree where and while the Grand National field comes to 
the first jump. But only slightly. Luckily the little idiot 
fouled an espadrille in mid-court and fell on his face. The 
rally cannoned around him for a few shots, and then was won 
when the ball bounced false and the Biarritz half fluffed his 


catch. The little idiot was picked up, blubbing, and with a 
skinned knee. As far as I could tell, the players didn’t count 
it a let. 


Every town and village in the Basque country seems 
to have its pelota court. If there’s no room for a proper 


deep field (the Guétary court stretched over 100 yards back 
from the wall), then the court is still useful for a game of 
something like rackets, but with hard wooden bats; or, 
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closer in still, for a handball game, with a hard rubber ball, 
similar to Rugby fives. The lads and boys of the village 
get up games among themselves much as they do cricket on 
the sides of village pitches on summer evenings in England. 
But pelota is the big game, and éguipes, professional and 
amateur, travel about, and there is a lot of betting on results. 

Pelota is played three aside. Each player wears a banana- 
shaped basket-work scoop attached to a glove on his right 
hand. He catches the ball in this, full toss or first bounce, 
forehand or, rather awkwardly, back-hand. He then slings it 
back on to the wall, forehand or back-hand according to which 
side he has taken it. The game proceeds much like rackets 
or squash, and the scoring goes up to sixty, each winnet 
counting a point, though the service changes when the side is 
put out. The same man (the forward, if you can call them 
forward, half and back) serves for the side throughout. He 
stands up within a yard or two of the wall, does a strange 
pas-de-seul, bouncing the ball with his left hand, catching it 
in his basket on his right, and then, with all his body behind 
it, lacing it against the wall. It comes humming back, just 
past his ear, and should lob sixty or seventy yards into the 
deep field, to the opposing back. The back has plenty of 
time to get under it for the catch. He prefers to take it full- 
toss, because the back field has only a hard gravel floor, 
untrue compared with the fore-court, which is concreted. 
The back returns the ball, and the ball is likely to travel at 
speed between back and back for an exchange of five or six 
shots. 

If you pace out the court, you find that the backs may have 
been throwing the ball eighty yards up to the wall, and that 
the ball has come back another eighty yards. A considerable 
throw. But, though the backs are the biggest men in the 
teams generally, and sweat the most, this 160 yards aller-et- 
retour is clearly no particular strain on their muscles. But 
sooner or later the return is intercepted by the half, and he 
probably tries to kill it by throwing it hard and low. Some- 
times the two forwards exchange a blistering volley or two, 
and then the barrackers and cheerers start. The “ tin”’ is 
2 feet 8 inches from the ground, and it is exciting when the 
forwards get started on close-slinging. It s then, too, that 
the 100-and 200-franc customers are in greatest danger. 

None of the players got hurt that evening, and I understand 
they don’t. Nor, the doctor told me, do the players ever 
endanger the spectators with their direct swinges. They soon 
learn to get those straight to the wall. But there were 
moments when the halves had to take hard, low shots from 
which we were cringing in our seats. They would reach their 
baskets for them, and whistle them back across our noses. 
A slice from the basket at that speed would have made a very 
sickening thud on a skull, and it would have called for the 
pompes funébres and left the doctor to enjoy the rest of the 
game. 

The game went on for about seventy minutes. The doctor 
told me that they were all good players, and that Biarritz 
would have won if they’d had their proper half. The English- 
woman had needed three stitches in her eyebrow. She'd 
have a very black eye for a week. Did I like pelota? He 
thought it the best game in the world, and he’d play more of 
it himself if he had time. When he was a medical student 
before the war, he was quite a chap at the game. How was 
my young daughter? O.K., I assured him, and stuffing just 
as much as before her illness. He laughed. ‘ That would 
be all right in England,” he said. “‘‘ But here it may mean 
another fee for me.’’ ‘‘ Well,” I said, “ there’s not the same 
temptation to stuff in England; nor possibility.” ‘‘ No?” 
he said. Then . “You don’t play pelota in England ?”’ 
“No,” I said, “‘ but we have a game called rackets which is 
not dissimilar. Also something called fives, and lacrosse.” 
I started trying to explain rackets in French. Very quickly 
his eyes glazed, and he remembered he had a patient waiting 
at his surgery. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


IR KENNETH CLARK, in his excellent book Landscape 

into Art, has described the modes of vision favoured by 

successive generations in their attitude towards the 
beauties or terrors of the natural world. The power of 
enlightenment possessed by the Slade Professor to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford is not applied to ethical or aesthetic exhor- 
tation, but to sharing amicably with others the profits of his 
curiosity and zest. He handles erudition with such tidy 
charm that his students are never oppressed by their own 
ignorance ; prattling confidently (as no man or woman would 
have dared to prattle with Ruskin) we clasp Sir Kenneth’s 
hand as he leads us through the galleries of time. He explains 
to us how the early depiction of nature was little more than 
a stylised background for human devoutness, the trees and 
rocks being repeated as decorative symbols or ideographs 
like the cypresses or palmettes of a Persian carpet. He shows 
us how gradually the artists came to take an interest in the 
facts of the external world, to depict the scenery with which 
they were familiar, and to pay attention to the ever-changing 
quality of light and shadow. Thereafter succeeded the mode 
of fantasy and the mode of the ideal landscape. The cultured 
rich of the eighteenth century would bring with them tinted 
-glasses in order that the plains, lakes and mountains should be 
viewed through what they believed to be the golden glow of 
Claude Lorrain. There followed naturalism, impressionism 
and cubism, until with the dawn of the twentieth century 
painters became bored by describing facts and decided to 
abandon the representation of natural appearances. These 
sequences of fashion have taught us many alternative ways of 
appreciating form and colour and have thereby increased our 
range of responsiveness. ‘‘ We owe,” writes Sir Kenneth 
Clark, ‘“‘ much of our pleasure in looking at the world to the 
great artists who have looked at it before us.” 

* * * * 


It is true that there exist in nature many shapes, lights and 
colours of which we might have remained unaware had not 
their significance been emphasised and interpreted for us by 
some dead or living artist. Yet it would be sad if the habit 
which we have all contracted of identifying scenery and 
external objects with certain schools of painting were to limit 
our response. In the eighteenth century a person of refine- 
ment was not supposed to admire anything which went 
beyond the range of Salvator Rosa. The present generation, 
possessing as they do a far wider variety of modes of vision, 
ought to be limited by no such intellectual conventions. 
They should be able to respond spontaneously and without 
affectation to Cuyp or Pollaiuolo, to the shimmer of Seurat as 
well as to the rectangles of Cézanne. It may be true that this 
diversity of appreciation, this unconfined range of response, 
indicate that there exists today no general standard of taste, 
and that the universality of our enjoyment is a proof, not of a 
wider culture, but of a culture so dispersed and undisciplined 
as to have lost all claim to seriousness. It may be true that 
it is irritating, as one passes from north to south, if one’s 


companions murmur ‘“ Hobbema” at one, and_ then 
“ Poussin,” and then ‘‘ Benozzo Gozzoli.’’ Such identifica- 
tions should remain private and inarticulate. But it is 


important that this useful and agreeable habit of seeing 
nature in terms of art should net lead us to exclude from our 
appreciation those aspects of beauty which we associate with 
artists who are uncongenial, unfashionable or bad. Sophis- 
tication no doubt is a useful antidote to vulgarity ; but when 
one goes on one’s travels it should be left behind. 
* * * * 

| was relieved to notice, during a recent holiday in France 

and Italy, that, although I had retained the habit of identi- 





fying nature with art, I did not mind in the very least whether 
the artists of whom I was successively reminded were good or 
bad. My first night in France, for instance, was spent in a 
tower, not dissimilar to the viewx donjons with which Victor 
Hugo would enliven the margins of:his manuscripts. The 
room on the ground floor, containing the oubdliette, was several 
feet smaller than the rooms above, since the thickness of the 
stone walls diminished as one rose from earth. The austerity 
of La Tour de Saint Loup, rising solid and somnolent from the 
heart of Ile de France, has been softened by the love its present 
owner bears it, so that it reflects both the solemn harshness of 
French history and the elegant vivacity of the French way of 
life. The drawings of Victor Hugo may be curiosities of 
literature rather than of art, but how pleasant to recall them 
when pacing the gravelled garden paths of Saint Loup, or 
descending the stone steps which fall so steeply between box- 
hedges towards the opening in the woods. 
+ * * * 

Glad I am that my sensibilities have not become so refined 
that I am unable to recapture more primitive exultations and 
can enjoy the obvious as much as the abstruse. I rejoice that 
I can still be soothed by the curves of the Tuscan landscape 
and find pleasure in the sight of black bells in a pink tower 
against the sky. Yet these sweet spinster moods do not 
preclude the observation of harsher patterns or muffle the 
apprehension that all this may not be seen again. Upon the 
ochre walls which once bore the words “ Duce! Duce!’ or 
such diverting slogans as ‘‘ Morte a Eden,”’ are now imprinted 
the hammer and sickle in stylised form. From loud-speakers 
in the open spaces beyond the ramparts gramophone records 
relay speeches which are emphatic and untrue. The Italian 
proletariate, both rural and urban, who as individuals are so 
alert and independent, become sadly gregarious when politics 
are concerned. Italian friends assure me that the defeat of 
Communism in Korea will have a chilling effect upon the many 
millions of voters who possess no individual judgement, but 
who desire only to be in with the winning side. I wish that 
[ could share their confidence. On my last night in Florence 
I leant over the high parapet of a villa at Bellosguardo, talking 
to a man who had studied and witnessed many revolutions in 
many lands. Below us the moon threw the shadows of cy- 
presses and statues across the terraced garden ; in the valley 
the dome of the cathedral hovered aloof above a million 
twinkling lights. ‘“‘ We are standing,’ my friend murmured, 
‘on the prow of a ship which seems to be sinking. And which 
we must save.”” His remark increased the sadness of 
departure, but not my sense of personal competence. ‘‘ Not 
stam venuti al luogo,”’ I thought, “ to the place where one can 
see the wretched tribes of men who have lost the power to 
think.” 

* * * * 

Now that I have returned to the inviolate Island of the sage 
and free, I find that the memories of the past fortnight are 
not superimposed or blurred, but that each picture falls 
neatly within the category of the school of painting with 
which it is associated. That habit, in that it clarifies 
recollection, is a further advantage of viewing landscape in 
terms of art. Impressions, people, the voices of women 
calling each to each across a courtyard, fade quickly as the 
long train rumbles through the night. But the paintings 
remain detached. How glad I am to have found that my 
picture postcard side remains as fresh, as vivid and as jubilant 
as it was some forty years ago. A slight patina of appre- 
hension, a varnish of insecurity, may have softened the con- 
fident colours which before the two wars appeared so enduring. 
But the exultation was still there ; and will remain, if only as 
an entrancing memory. 


























































CONTEMPORARY ARTS 
THEATRE 


Home and Beauty. By W. Somerset Maugham Martin’s) 
THE matter is farce, the manner is comedy and the whole thing is 
tremendously funny. At the end of the First World War Victoria 
discovered that she was not, as she had hitherto supposed, widowed 
half-way through it; William suffered nothing worse than a head- 
wound and a loss of memory. But she has meanwhile married 
Frederick, William’s best friend, and thus finds herself with two hus- 
bands on her hands. To both Victoria seems equally adorable, but 
both know that as a wife she has serious disadvantages. Each, there- 
fore, is bent on renouncing her in favour of the other, and only the fact 
that Victoria herself has privately decided to renounce them both 
averts a deadlock in their increasingly desperate efforts to out-do each 
other in self-sacrifice 

On dialogue and situation alike Mr. Maugham’s brushwork is wonder- 
fully deft, and the post-war background of shoddiness and shortage 
dovetails instructively into today’s. Miss Brenda Bruce is extremely 
funny and fetching as the yninx, Messrs. Anthony Marlowe and Hugh 
Burden do very well indeed as her husbands, and Mr. Briam Oulton’s 
solicitor and Mr. John Boxer’s arrivisfe make most effective interven- 
tions. This is the most amusing play I have seen for a long time 


Perer FLEMING 
CINEMA 


(Curzon). 


(St 


** Passionelle.’’ (Cameo- 





** Flesh will Surrender.’’ 
Polytechnic). 

Fo..Low1nc his brilliant and moving performance in Open City and To 
Live in Peace, M. Aldo Fabrizi is not the slightest bit brilliant or moving 
in his latest Italian picture, Flesh will Surrender. This sad lapse is due, 
I am sure, to the fact that he is an actor of such integrity he cannot help, 
when playing the part of a dreary civil servant, being tremendously 
dreary. The script does nothing to help him at all and the direction is 
snail slow and easily anticipated. The ruin of a spineless individual, 
first by an adventurer and second by a woman, could, like every other 
human experience, stir one to compassion or at any rate compel one’s 
sympathetic understanding ; but in this instance, though the film is 
based on a novel by d’Annunzio, the situations seem unbelievably 
corny. Most situations are, but it is usual to present them with a 
certain subtlety. M. Fabrizi’s clerk is so unremittingly simple-minded 
he might well be real—which, oddly enough, is intolerable. 

Passionelle is taken from a novel by Emile Zola called Pour Une Nuit 
d’ Amour, the story of a rich young girl just out of a convent who murders 
her lover and persuades a poor gawky Post Office employee—the civil 
service is having a bad time this week—to dispose of the body and take 
the rap For all the sordidness of its tale the film is strangely tender 
It is brightened by delicious flashes of wit and there is the pleasant 
cosiness of village life encircling the tragedy. Mlle. Odette Joyeux, 
fathered by the incomparable Alerme and silently adored by faunlike 
M. Roger Blin, gives a most sensitive performance, and M. Edomond 
Greville can be complimented on manipulating the emotional lights and 
shadows so that they blend effectively VirGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


Iwo concerts given by string orchestras during the last week have 
provided interesting points of comparison and given an opportunity for 
assessing the weakness and strength of our players in this, the most 
important department of orchestral and probably of all instrumental 
playing. We have outlived the reaction against the cantabile, when 
composers were proud of writing string parts for the trumpet, speaking 
parts for the voice and xylophone parts for the pianoforte ; and the 
strings, dispossessed for a decade or two, have come into their own 
again. The octogenarian Strauss’s Metamorbhosen might have been 
a work commissioned to celebrate this happy restoration. Written for 
twenty-three solo stringed instruments, these symphonic metamorphoses 
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of two themes, themselves declaring their proud Wagnerian ancestry, 
form a noble pendant to the Siegfried Idyll and Schénberg’s Verklarte 
Nacht. This noble and rich style, rhetor?cal in the best sense of a word 
now sadly sunken in popular usage, called us back not—as in so many 
of Strauss’s later works—to the world of the Rosenkavalier but to 
Tristan ; and there were moments when we seemed to be listening to 
the musings of King Mark, very old now and very generous, recol- 
lecting old passions in the tranquillity of extreme old age but always 
intent on “‘ the pity of it’’. 

The Jacques Orchestra, under their new conductor John Pritchard, 
expressed all the strength, if not all the sweetness, of this music 
Their playing of Handel’s G major Concerto Grosso showed their fine 
discipline, their good sense of rhythm and the “ body ”’ of their ensemble 
But bouquet they still lack ; and the solo passages of Bliss’s Music fo» 
Strings showed that perfect intonation cannot yet be taken for granted 

In the Boyd Neel Orchestra’s Bach concert two nights later these 
faults were even more: noticeable. The personnel of this orchestra 
must be unfortunately—if also inescapably—variable for the third 
Brandenburg Concerto to be given such a rough and almost disastrous 
passage. Two fugues from the Art of Fugue showed signs of a much more 
careful preparation, but the orchestra never gave the impression of 
a body of singing instruments. No one wishes our strings to aim at 
a steady maximum of rich golden tone—this is only in place in the 
gipsy fiddling of night clubs—but a looser, more liquid tone (perhaps 
a looser right arm ?) would add a quality which almost all our string- 
playing at present lacks. MartTIN Cooper. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Every year I vow to waste no more time hanging about the hop-kilns 
during the drying. Every year I fall. How could anybody, with any 
curiosity toward country affairs, stay indoors when the sound of that 
unmistakable moan comes in at his window, especially a workroom 
window ? It is the roar of the draught into the oasts, nowadays 
usually an induced draught. When the hop-drying is done by an open 
fire of anthracite coal (laid on an altar about three feet from the ground 
and about four feet square) the draught is fierce enough, and no electric 
fans are needed. It is regulated by little trap-doors at the base of the 
kilns, four to each kiln. The dryer (a highly skilled craftsman) regu- 
lates the inflow as delicately as a photographer regulates the inflow of 
light through ais lenses by controlling the iris. 


Inside the Oast 

Many of the oasts are now heated by oil burners, and these add to 
the hollow and incessant moan, setting up a duet by supplying the lower 
voice, which wavers a little, with the most melancholy result. The 
sound is that of an elegy for lost worlds ; an embodiment of the Teu- 
tonic weltschmerz. This year the note of foreboding has been augmented 
by the weather, storm after storm drenching the gardens and pickers. 

Once inside the oast, however, and all is cheerful, dry and warm. 
The colour-schemes, too, are a great joy to the attention ; pastel shades 
of soft French greens and greys, dusty blooms from the pollen of the 
heads, a dust that makes floors, walls, beams, machinery and bags as 
delicately surfaced as butterfly wings. You touch a handle, a sack, 
soft to your skin, and you smutch the magic texture. 

The glow from the fires, and even from the oil burners, brings a 
further magic to the scene, making it theatrical. The dryer, who 
spends night and day there, snatching naps of sleep on a straw mattress 
in a recess, is changed by that sombre gleam into a figure almost 
mythical. He is dusted with the grey-green pollen, and his eyes are 
inflamed somewhat by heat, lack of sleep, and possibly another cause 
due to antidotes against the excessive dryness of his occupation. But 
his job is matter-of-fact enough, for the financial value of the hops 
depends upon his watchfulness and skill. The drying has to be just 
right, like the cooking of pastry ; a little too long on the drying floor, 
or a fire too fierce, and the delicate petals of the hop are scorched and 
discoloured. Down goes the price. 


In my Garden. 

An ardent young farmer took me by the lapel the other day when | 
called to see him about buying some of his precious farmyard manure. 
He raved about what he called the tyranny of the green-house and the 
cloche. He showed me his out-of-door tomatoes, and I was inclined to 
be convinced by his argument that a nineteenth-century conspiracy, 
started by Sir Joseph Paxton, had ever since intimidated English 
gardeners. Cranks are always instructive, and I came home resolved 
to depend less upon glass and more upon selection of seed. But I know 
that when the winter lettuce are threatened by the first frosts, I shall 
be busy washing and re-setting my cloches. Cleanliness is the all- 
important thing in the green-house, as with cloches, to guard against 
the insidious fingers of mildew. 

This week I have been setting out wallflowers raised in the open, and 
the layered dianthus put down last July in boxes of sand and peat 
Many of the latter have been lost this year because of careless watering. 
“ The little more, and how much it is; the little less, and what worlds 
away.” Iam afraid it has been the little less, owing to absence from 
home Earning one’s living is a great nuisance to an enthusiastic 
gardener RICHARD CHURCH. 























‘Gammexane’ 


‘Gammexane’ is a proprietary name given to a 


~~ - wwe So 


range of remarkable new insecticides developed 
as a result of wartime discoveries by I.C.I. 
research chemists. They are based on benzene 
hexachloride (BHC), a compound first prepared 


by Michael Faraday as far back as 1825, which 





can exist in four forms — known as the alpha, 
beta, gamma and delta ‘‘ isomers ’’ — each 
having the same molecular formula but different 
properties. The achievement of the I.C.l. 
chemists was their discovery that one of these 
isomers possessed remarkable _ insecticidal 
properties. By isolating and testing the 


different isomers, they established in 1943 that 
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BHC’s insecticidal powers lay almost entirely 


in its gamma isomer, and that in pure gamma 
BHC they had an insecticide which was, in some 
respects, the most effective ever discovered. 

‘Gammexane ’ insecticides, based on gamma 
BHC, mark a significant advance because, 
though their effect on insects is both deadly 
and persistent, they are almost entirely harm- 
less to men and animals. At home, in farms 
and factories, they have eradicated pests 
ranging from cattle ticks and wireworms to 
cockroaches, bed-bugs and the house fly. 
Overseas they have proved the most powerful 


of all weapons against the locust. 








THE 


LETTERS TO 


RIGHTS OF] WAY 
Sirr.—* Parish Councillor "’ says that “ there are no strangers to walk 
the footpaths "’ and “ no one objects to a man going across country if 
he has occasion to do so. He has enough sense not to break down 
fences, trample on crops, or leave gates open [hese statements may 
well apply to some remote parishes, but as generalisations they are 
flatly untrue. In the neighbourhood of every large town there is a 
growing body of people of all ages who “ walk the footpaths’ The 
territory that they cover is widening yearly, and this is quite distinct 
from the activities of holiday ramblers and youth hostellers, who are 
beginning to penetrate into the farthest corners of the country For 
myself, I regard all this as a fundamentally healthy sign, a real sy mptom 
of rapprochement between town and countryside. However, ther 
are two serious difficulties which continue to disturb the good relation 
of townsmen and countrymen. One is deliberate hooliganism by a 
comparatively small number of walkers, but this is part of a wider 
social problem that obviously I cannot comment upon her Che 
other is the plain ignorance of all parties of the direction and nature of 
the rights of way in a large number of areas Therein lies the chiet 
justification of the survey as required by the Access to the Countryside 
Act, and surely that should satisfy any reasonable person who enquires 
its purpose 
Parish Councillor finds the work entailed by the survey 
burdensome, and the memorandum issued by the Ministry 
plicated. Certainly the memorandum needs study, but anyone with 
a secondary-schooil education (and there is at least one such person in 
every Civil parish), and many without, can comprehend it rhe 
parish councillor certainly does not require specialist knowledge in 
history, law, surveying, etc., as is implied These can if 
necessary be obtained by reference to the Rural District or County 
Council, who are there to help \s to perambulating the paths once 
a year, I this is unnecessarily frequent I would recommend 
once every three years—the lifetime of a Parish Council 
Parish Councillor "’ pretends that ‘‘ working farmers who supply 
most members of Parish Councils) are too busy to do the work. Non 
I have to work extremely hard on my farm, in fact a good deal 
harder than many other “ dirty-boot farmers, and I know the job 
can be fitted in. Of course you must not put the burden upon on 
man, the work must be delegated, even among people who are not 
councillors and in most cases 1t 18 a pleasure to do it 
Finally, I will venture an opinion as to the real at stake 
Parish Councillor "’ objects to the Rights of Way Survey because it 
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Nowadays trade across the sea often involves special problems 


difficulties and businessmen confronted with these will 
Midland Bank provides ready assistance. The 


and 


Overseas Branch at 122 Old Broad Street, London, the West 
End Foreign Branch at 196A Piccadilly, London, and the 
Provincial Foreign Branches in Birmingham, Bradford, 


Liverpool and Manchester are especially equipped for this 
purpose and the services the ffer are available at over 2,000 
branches in England and Wales. 
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THE EDITOR 


is a task imposed upon the Parish Council and I say 
this as a parish councillor of several years’ standing the Parish 
Council has not enough to do Its constitution and scope are limited, 
a fact that seriously effectiveness as a unit of local 
government Che survey is a heaven-sent opportunity for the Parish 
Council to demonstrate its true value. To raise objections of the type 
Parish Councillor’’ is to do a disservice to the institution 
upposed to be serving.—Yours faithfully, 
Vicror BONHAM-CARTER 

Dulverton, Somerset 


We all know 
that 


decreases its 


raised by 
which he is 


Langaller Farm, Brushford ny 


DOGMA AND FACT 

Creeds and dogmas are presumably intended for the man in the 
well as for philosophers and scientists, and to the man in the 
street, in spite of the possible implications of nuclear physics, referred 
to by Lord Iddesleigh, the word ‘ body "’ does mean something that 
weight and occupies space rhe football field and the 
ring have, he thinks, proved this for him It also means somethi 
that contains organs, such as kidneys, necessary for mundane 
but that atrophy with disuse That is why he finds it so difficult to 
believe that such a body, shed at physical death, could have a place in, 
or be required for, whatever is to be understood by the word “ heaven 

and even more difficult to see why such a belief should be regarded 
a Master, whose 
basic insistence was upon the loving of God, one’s neighbour, and th« 

g But by qualifying the word “ body 

with the words “ spiritualised "’ and vlorified,’”” Dom Russell 
Lord Iddesleigh have, I think, made it a little easier for him to under 
stand the point of view of who do believe in the new dogma 
And that is all gain. It would no doubt be crying for the 
at this stage, for an official creed so short and simple 
unite all Christians under one banner—though mans 
this as the world’s supremest need But anything which helps us to 
understand what the other fellow really means is perhaps a step to 


Sir, 
street a 


has boxin 


existence 


as essential for accepitance in a Church founded by 


bearing of one another's burdens 
and 


those 
moon to ask, 
that it 
would 


could 


regard 


wards this end Yours, etc., H. H. BasHFoRD 
lthenaeum, S.W.1. 
This correspondence is now closed Ed Spectator 
ROAD PASSENGER TRANSPORT IN THE NORTH 
Sir,—The current issue of the Commercial Motor publishes the followin 


statement, not previously reported, which was made by Lord Hurcomb, 
Chairman of the British Transport Commission, at a recent Press con 
ference referring to the Northern Area Scheme for Road Passenger 
lransport. ‘‘ The Commission *’ (said Lord Hurcomb) “ is working 
out the final details of the scheme and proposes to continue with it, 
despite opposition.’’ This is a truly astonishing pronouncement ; the 
operative words are the last two—‘ despite opposition.”’ If Lord 
Hurcomb has been correctly reported, they mean that the B.T. 
intends to ignore the undertaking given by the Minister of Transport 
(Mr. A. Barnes) when he said at Edinburgh in September, 1949, that in 
completing the scheme he had no intention of overriding local opinion 

Chere can be no question today that local opinion in the Northern 
\rea, as represented by the local authorities, by the Press and the 
general public represented by the Omnibus Passengers Protection 
\ssociation with 110,000 members, is strongly opposed to any area 
scheme of the nature indicated in the précis which was submitted by 
the Transport Commission a year ago.—Yours faithfully, 

R. Erskrne-HI.t. 
(Organising Secretary, Omnibus Passengers 
Protection Association). 

18 Jesmond Road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ?. 


MACHRIHANISH 
Mr. Iain Hamilton may set his mind at rest. Machrihanish is 
There have been coal minings near there for 450 years 
(off and on) without marring the landscape ; and the new mine of the 
N.C.B. surpasses its predecessors in unobtrusiveness. There is no tall 
chimney and no black smoke. All is worked by electricity ; and slag 
heaps are being kept low. The springy turf is as rich in thyme and 
little flowers as it was in Mr. Hamilton’s boyhood. Atlantic rollers 
poise themselves and break along the sands. The golf-course is as 
grand as ever. The main difference is now the aerodrome. Mr 
Hamilton can get there from Renfrew in half-an-hour. 
It may be that, like Wordsworth, remembering his own boyhood, he 

is content that, in memory, he still 

‘Can in a moment travel thither, 

And see the children sport upon the shore, 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.’- 
But it would be a sad pity if he or anyone should be misled by his 
melancholy and groundless imaginings about the fate of the Machri 
hanish of hisdreams. “ In Kintyre, in Argyllshire.” I agree with him, 
against the Coal Board and the Post Office, that there is something 
wrong in the treatment of old district names. Argyll proper has now 
to be called Mid-Argyll. Kintyre is in Argyllshire, not (I respectfully 
suggest) in Argyll.—Yours faithfully, D. C. Lusk. 
3 Hermitage Drive, Edinburgh 1o 
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words: while shooting-stick sitters are natural natterers. 
owes some of iis keenest equipment to T.1. enterprise. 
| THE SURNAME OF A THOUSAND THINGS 


| 





Iilustrated London News, Sept. 7, 1850 





The first small thread 


Just a hundred years ago the good ship ‘“‘ GOLIATH ”’ laid 
the first submarine telegraph cable across the Dover Strait. How 
many would have realised then that this endeavour was the first 
small thread in a web that was to cover the whole world with a 
complicated system of Telecommunications ? 

To-day the 155,000 miles of ocean cables, owned and 
maintained by Cable & Wireless Ltd. are constantly humming 
with news flashes, business deals and communications of State. 
The Company operate overseas telegraph stations in the Crown 
Colonies and many foreign countries. Their cables link United 
Kingdom postal telegraph offices with the Commonwealth cable 
network. 


CABLE « WIRELESS LTD 


Cable & Wireless Ltd., Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W’.C 
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\ D0 SPORTSMEN TALK T.i.? 


Do sportsmen talk? Fishermen are silent till the King’s Arms open; 
archers and golfers frown at so much as a hiccup; javelin-throwers 
just grunt; pole-vaulters gasp; motor-racers mutter; and you can’t chat on 
skis with the wind in your teeth. On the other hand, squash and tennis players 
often keep up a stream of encouraging noises; the brotherhood of the ruck- = zy, Jopers 7 1, stand for Tube 
sack greet Wordsworth’s daffodils ; small-boat specialists use terrible nautical = Jyyestments Ltd., of The Adelphi, 


Have we lost track of T.I.? Not on your life. Every single sport mentioned here 
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London, W.C.2 (Trafalgar 5633) 
They also stand for the thirty pro- 
ducing companies of the T.1. Group, 
whose specialist skills are co- 
ordinated in the general field of 
light engineering. 





“= Library 
by Post... 





Country dwellers and people who just can’t find time to 
visit a W-.H.S. Library branch will find our POSTAL 
LIBRARY SERVICE a great blessing. Books are 
supplied to your own list of titles and the service is 
arranged so that you are never without a_ book. 
Complete the coupon below and post it—TO-DAY. 


W. H.SMITH & SOM) Please send me full particulars of your 


HOUSE POSTAL LIBRARY SERVICE 


LONDON, S.E.1. 


Name Pe eadeanceniieds i . — 


Address siahataidlentiascatnisasiniitenta ee ee 


W. H. SMITH & SON POSTAL LIBRARY SERVICE 
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The Great Century 


Seventeenth-Century English Literature. By C. \ 
Home University Series. (Geoffrey Cumberledge 


Wedgwood 
5s.) 

It is much to be wished that more historians (in the usually 
accepted sense) would write about literature and that more 
men of letters would write general history, for the former 
would perhaps learn to write more flexibly than they often do, 
and the latter might learn something about the handling of 
masses of material. Miss Wedgwood, of course, is already 
recognised as being both able to write history, and able to 
write. What an admirable sentence, for example, near the 
beginning of the book : “ Life was shorter, noisier, gayer, and 
more dreadful ; shot with pain for which there was no help, 
and darkened by illness for which there was no cure.” That is 
the historian. Now near the end of the book, the literary 
critic: “‘Urquhart’s Rabelais is a rich, juicy, eccentric, 
extraordinary book, as succulent as the original, a great 
bursting haggis of a book.”’ It should be clear by now that 
anybody taking up this volume can promise themselves good 
reading. 

To deal with such a century in a short space was a terrific 
task, because in it there took place not only what may be the 
greatest political revolution in our history, but also the deepest 
metaphysical revolution. It begins, we might say, in the 
middle ages, and it ends in modern times. If there is one 
major criticism one might make of this book, it is that Miss 
Wedgwood does not quite bring out the tense drama of the 
period. “‘ The seventeenth century was a time of exuberant 
activity, of experiment in politics, speculation in religion, 
investigation in the natural and argument ever- 
where.’ There was, we might suggest, more agony than is 
implied in those phrases. Yet Miss Wedgwood has a point to 
make, for a little later she says: ‘‘ The talkative seventeenth 
century coincided with the confident and fertile youth of 
modern English *’: and about half-way through the book, 
speaking of mid-century pamphleteering, she remarks ‘‘nothing 
sharpens prose like the necessity to do battle with it,” a 
welcome antidote to the usual cliché about Sprat and Royal 
Society writing as the main influence in creating the new prose. 
It is also welcome to be reminded that the Bible was already a 
hundred years or so out of date linguistically when it was 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


BEKOH CONSOLIDATED RUBBER 








SATISFACTORY TRADING RESULTS 


THe 30th annua! general meeting of the Bekoh Consolidated Rubber 
Estates Limited was held on September 29th in London. Mr. E.G 
Estall, the chairman, in the course of his speech said ‘he net 
profit for the year is 436,010, against {11,766 last year. This represents 
approximately 3d. per lb. on crop harvested 

[he crop for the year was 2,801,447 lb. say 299,000 Ib. lower than the 
Irrespective of the lower crop, there was no increase 
n the cost of production. The all-in cost, including replanting and 
ipkeep of immature areas was just under gd. per lb. The result of the 
year’s working, I am sure, is considered very satisfactory, and I have 
little doubt that when the dividend of 10 per cent. has been declared 
it will be received with acclamation 

Since the issue of the report sales for 1951 have been made as follows 
5 tons monthly January/December 1951 at 2/6d. per Ib. c.i.f.; 5 tons 
monthly January/March 1951 at 3/3d. per Ib. c.i-f 5 tons monthly 


previous year 


April/December 1951 at 2/8d. per Ib. c.i.f 
The crop for the year which ends 31st March next is estimated at 
2,870,000 |b Of that crop just under 1,000,000 Ib. have been sold or 


lued at lower than today’s price, showing a profit of very nearly 
ubled thi for the year under review Your Directors feel 


+ =¢] 
t earned 


hat an interim dividend should be paid, and it was decided that this 
hould be 10 per cent. payable on October 23rd 

’ who had visited the Company’s Estates, 
The re port was adopted 
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re-issued in the Authorised Version, and so had not so great an 
influence as is usually taken for granted. 

It must not, however, be thought that this book is con- 
cerned with bare bones only. Miss Wedgwood writes well and 
stimulatingly about the great authors, and includes an amazing 
number of the lesser ones. It is good to see in so short a space 
room given to such writers as Giles and Phineas Fletcher, 
Drayton—though more might have been said about the 
Heroical E pistles and the lovely Nymphidiae, and some may 
think that Daniel receives rather scant attention. It is a pity, 
perhaps, that in talking of the later religious poets, John 
Norris should have been left out. But it is easy to pick holes, 
since everyone will lay a different emphasis on various writers 
or pieces, and in so short a book over-simplification of certain 
aspects is inevitable. But no better volume could be de 
manded as an introduction for the general reader. It is also 
a refreshing book for anyone already familiar with the period. 

Miss Wedgwood is right to insist on the continuity of the 
century : you cannot divide the literature into pre- and post- 
Great Rebellion phases. Since Shakespeare does not come 
within her purview, “that mountain peak is Milton, this 
delightful grove is Dryden,” and those are the major ones. 
Everything almost can be grouped around them, leading up 
to or away from them. But how accidented the landscape is 
on either side, particularly the one further from us, with 
Jonson and Donne, the cavalier poets, the great preachers. It 
is still the great century of our literature, for diversity, for 
depth and complexity in poetry, for sheer power in prose. It 
is much to be hoped that Miss Wedgwood will produce further 


studies in its literature. Bonamy Dosrés. 
. . . 
The Minority Mind 
Unpopular Essays. By Bertrand Russell. (Allen and Unwin 


8s. 6d 


IN a preface Lord Russell explains why he has called these 

‘“unpopular.”” A year or two ago he wrote a book on 
Human Understanding which he had believed others beside 
professional philosophers might understand. Certain 
reviewers disillusioned him. ‘I will therefore confess,”’ 
he now writes, “that there are several sentences in the 
present volume which some unusually stupid child of ten 
might find a little puzzling. On these grounds, I do not claim 
that these essays are popular; and if not popular, then 
“unpopular. ’’ Of course it does not follow that what is 
‘not popular ’’ (not meant for the general) is’ unpopular " 
(disliked by the general), and when a great logician writes 
illogically like this we know he is either jesting or persuading. 
What is hard to know—and it is the problem that recurs to 
the reader of these essays—is precisely which is which of the 
jest and the persuasion. 

Lord Russell is, by temperament, a rationalist, and the 
arguments he understands are those addressed to reason ; 
but he realises that people commonly distrust the “ clever, 
merely logical appeal of “ antiquated rationalism."" There 
is thus a suggestion of despair throughout, the book ; as if 
the author felt he had been writing far too long to have hopes 
of making people pay attention to his words. But in fact 
people have listened; and that, perhaps, is more than half 
the trouble. Asa philosopher, Lord Russell has fought meta- 
physics, and won. Asa publicist, he has attacked the Church, 
capitalism and sexual taboos; he has lived to see a con- 
siderable diminution of the power of all three. He has 
recommended Socialism and educational reform; and both, 
in a large measure, have come. Yet it is clear that Lord 
Russell likes the world that has heeded such reformers as 
himself no more (and probably rather less) than the world of 
the past, which had not. It is still an unreasonable and cruel 
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Wi enever Export figures are quoted there comes the accustomed 
reference to * expert British Craftsmanship’. But... have 


you ever stopp ed to ask yourself 


“Who are Britains Craftsmen?” 


Introducing Herbert Martin. Many years ago he learned the 
craft of fitting a frame with teazle heads for finishing fine 
woollens. This age-old process was one of the factors that made 
British cloth pre-eminent throughout the world... and that is 
today helping raise woollen exports to new records. * 





But does craftsmanship mean only handcraftsmanship? Consider, 
for instance, the manufacture of the cloth from the spun wool. 
The care and skill necessary in weaving, dyeing and finishing to 
established standards of quality ... and to modern demands of 

output. Craftsmanship gives the answer though it may be difficult 

to single out one man or one part of the process. For must there 

not be craftsmanship at every stage if the finished article is to be a 
masterpiece ? Monsanto think so and they follow this rule in making 
chemicals for a long list of British industries. In the spinning, weaving, 
dyeing and finishing of fine textiles Monsanto chemicals play a vital and 
increasing part. 


* Jilustration: Courtesy of Mr. H. Martin and Messrs. Hunt & Winterbotham Ltd. Cam, Glos. 


Monsanto make over 200 chemicals for use in industry. Of 


widely varying application, they all conform to the highest 





standards of craftsmanship in chemical manufacture. 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 
S Weaetertlese Pisce, Leadon, 8. Ws 8 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 





LARGER PRODUCTION 





fue Annual general meeting of The General Electric Co. Ltd. was 
held in London on September 28th 
Sir Harry Railing, the chairman, in the course of his speech, said 
The net profit earned last year is higher than that of the previous 
vear \part from the completion of remunerative contracts taken in 
the immediate post-war period, the result is mainly due to an increase 
both in production and sales of some 11 per cent 
Last year I stated that we had decided on this policy, in order to 
iintain a high production level. You will agree that our action has 
been justified by the results. It would, of course, have been impossible 
continue this policy if production had out-paced the order level and 
resulted in abnormal stock accumulation Balancing the claims for a 
hi production level against stock accumulation, and consequent 
lock-up of capital, has become one of the most important tasks for large ” 
industrial undertakings. It has been made especially difficult in view A kangaroo 7s all very well Be ie 
f the constantly changing decisions taken by our own Government e 
by nationally-owned undertakings, as well as by other Govern- but a prospective settler, a trader or traveller wants more 
ts who rarely appreciate the effects of these sudden policy changes information about Australia than the fact that it is the conti- 
It is therefore, highly satisfactory that over the wide field of electrical nent from which kangaroos come. Current information 
r 1 . . : . . vo . . e . ce - 
a o ae Reser Ps cage “= a me = a, ae ye a Se concerning all aspects of life in Australia and New Zealand 
indicaps, been able to increase our total profit é : e . 
\ warning note, however, must be sounded that the percentage is always available at the Bank of Australasia. Our Booklet, 
crease in turnover achieved over a number of years, cannot go on “The Answers To Your Questions af may be obtained from 
ee ~ spehoe oe eee oe the Bank on request. It contains not only information 
either for capital or consumer goods, go much further It certainly “ . ; ’ 
ld not continue with stationary or declining turnover, since already concerning the commercial world but also more personal 
sent taxation does not leave sufficient profit margins for the in details about life in these two Dominions. 
reased capital necessary per employee for resear h, for modern plant, Sas : 
| for working capital THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
\fter providing £932,000 for depreciation and other provisions, we 
a profit of {4,471,000 before taxation. Taxation absorbs 
31,000, i.e., 61 per cent, a crippling amount. We have again 











Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835 
MANAGER: G. C. COWAN 






thered to dividend limitation, in spite of the fact that with a stationary Head Office: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 
number of employees their earnings have increased by 6 per cent ‘i =o 
+. : ‘ anch: 263 Strand, London, W.C.2 
luring the year, and that we have to pay in taxation to the State an Strand Branch »3 trand London 
1dditional amount of £500,000. This self-denial cannot go on indefini opposite Australia House). 










The report was adopted 
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world ; but Lord Russell is no longer impelled to point the 
way to betterment. His latest essays are not so much 
“unpopular ” as insubstantial. 

Some of his themes are philosophical, some general. He is 
about as serious—or as flippant—to the one as to the other. 
Often he is witty, but there are some passages which leave the 
reader wondering uneasily if they are meant to be. For 
example, in one brisk summary of philosophy, Lord Russell 
writes : 

(Immanuel Kant) did not know much about 
never been more than ten miles from Koenigsberg 

Or again, on page 172: 

“When did (man) first become capable of wickedness ? 
Was it Homo Pekiniensis. Or was it perhaps the Piltdown man ? 
I went to Piltdown once, but saw no evidence of special depravity 
in that village 

Lord Russell is a great man, and the Homeric lapse is often 
just one mark of greatness; but a wink can be much worse 
than a nod, and Lord Russell's intimations of frivolity do not 
always come across. 

Nor is he as unemotional as he appears to believe. His 
attitude to religion is passionate and unrelenting, and where 
many more radically empirical philosophers will concede that 
there may well be religious experience although they do not 
personally have it, Lord Russell has no sympathy whatever 
for its claims. He discusses religion in the present book under 
“An Outline of Intellectual Rubbish.”” Analysis? Or 
Persuasion ? 

Happily, Lord Russell's sense of humour does not disap- 
point us here. Superstitions, he remarks, are not always 
dark and cruel; often they add to the gaiety of life. 

I received once a communication from the god Osiris, giving 
me his telephone number ; he lived, at that time, in a suburb of 
Boston Although I did not enrol myself among his worshippers, 
his letter gave me pleasure. I have frequently received letters 
from men announcing themselves as the Messiah, and urging me 
not to omit to mention this important fact in my lectures.”’ 

Lord Russell has even studied the schismatic movements of 
the British Israelites, especially between those who believe 
that the British are the lost ten tribes and those who believe 
they are only the tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh. ‘‘ When- 
ever I encounter a member of either of these sects,’’ he writes, 
‘ | profess myself an adherent of the other, and much pleasant 
argumentation results.” 

Evidently Lord Russell has a place in his heart for the man 
of faith who is also a crackpot. What he cannot tolerate is 
the religion of intelligent people ; still less, that of rulers and 
ruling classes who determine conventional belief. 


space, having 


MauRICE CRANSTON. 


God’s Englishmen 


England—Past, Present and Future. By Douglas |errold 
; 


Dent ros. 6d 
THERE is something enormously refreshing about an unques- 
tioningly held, unashamedly displayed, vigorously defended 
outfit of prejudices. If they are the same‘as one’s own, to see 
them valiantly championed is a heartening reassurance ; if 
they are emphatically not, the challenge is stimulating. 
““Paiens ont tort et chrétiens ont droit’’—the affirmation of Charle- 
magne’s chronicler may be deficient in fine shades and com- 
prehensive sympathies, but on either side it stirs the blood. 

The connecting theme of Mr. Jerrold’s disquisition on 
English history is precisely that chrétiens ont droit. The 
actual pagans were not so entirely wrong; any faith which 
sets man and his social relationships in a framework of super 
natural law is better than none. The really damnable 
aberration, the villain of the ideological piece, is secular 
humanism ; the road lies clear from the Enlightenment to the 
totalitarians, by way (subject to different short cuts) of the 
abandonment of natural law, the rise of mercantile and indus- 
trial capitalism, and a self-destructive Welfare State. When 
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Europe abandoned the Christian concept of an organic society, 
based on the family and the corporation and acknowledging a 
“closed moral system ” which the law could only reflect, for 
an uneasy balance between irresponsible individual and 
omnicompetent national authority, the seeds were sown of all 
the evil to come. But the way back is not barred. What is 
needed is a return to Christian education ; economic measures 
to safeguard the family through the encouragement of small 
property ; fiscal measures to shift the responsibility for social 
welfare services from the State to the revived corporation ; 
and a written constitution establishing principle above the 
whim of transitory majorities. 

The brilliantly told story of England’s past, from earliest 
prehistory to 1939, is related throughout to this timeless 
theme. Where, says Mr. Jerrold, is the origin of this salutary 
or that pernicious institution ; at this point our forefathers 
chose right, at this other cisastrously wrong ; our strength in 
resisting this evil, our weakness before that danger, have their 
origins here or there. Unfolding his narrative, he offers some 
startling judgments, such as—to quote only early chapters 
that King Alfred was a second-rate near-failure, William of 
Normandy an emancipator, and Magna Carta a reactionary 
feudal document and a classic of political imbecility. One is 
less surprised to find him maintaining that the Reformation 
was a catastrophe, the dissolution of the monasteries an act of 
brigandage and King Charles a martyr ; or, coming down to 
our own times, that a very high proportion of our troubles 
both at home and abroad can be attributed to Lloyd George. 
One characteristic of his attitude to events (not unshared by 
like-minded political thinkers) remains mystifying; the 
combination of Christian conformity in economic and social 
affairs with a near Machiavellian Real polittk in foreign relations. 
Never mind about the decency of the forces with which you 
ally yourself, providing they are strong; never mind about 
sacrificing the rights of the weaker, if it is seriously incon- 
venient to maintain them. In a hopelessly imperfect world 
one may without inconsistency abide by these maxims both at 
home and abroad ; but it is surely intellectually awkward to 
unite their acceptance, in the name of expediency, in foreign 
affairs, to a ‘closed morality ’’ at home which rejects the 
expediency in the name of the absolute. Certainly few things 
could be less expedient than the adoption, in a dynamically 
changing economy with an individual expectation of life of 
nearly seventy years, of the institutional framework appro- 
priate to a nearly-static economy with an expectation of life 
barely half as good—let alone an educational system which, 
in present circumstances, would probably replace a generation 
of indifferent semi-pagans by one of militant atheists. 

Mr. Jerrold’s book, in fact, illustrates the central dilemma 
of modern society; man demands stability, security, con- 
tinuity, and his own genius destroys the conditions of thei 
achievement ; he demands a faith, and in the cosmos which 
that same genius has little by little unveiled he sees no room 
for the faith of his fathers. ‘‘ Chrétiens ont droit,” cries Mr. 
Jerrold, as others have cried before him, to a materialistic and 
uneasy society ; but the heirs of secular humanism, howevet 
conscious of bankruptcy, respond “‘ Que scay-je ?”’ 

Honor CROOME. 
NO 
\ DREAR, wind-weary afternoon 
Drenched with rain was the autumn air : 
As weary, too, though not of the wind, 
I fell asleep in my chair 


Lost in that slumber I dreamed a dream 
\nd out of its strangeness in stealth awoke 
No longer alone : though who was near 

I opened not eyes to look ; 


But stayed for a while in half-heavenly joy, 

Half-earthly grief; nor moved ; 

More conscious, perhaps, than—-had she been there— 
Of whom, and how much, I loved 


WALTER DE LA MARE. 
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Fiction 
Gormenghast. By Mervyn Peake. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 15s.) 
The Easy Way. By Kay Cicellis Harvill Press. 8s. 6d.) 
Magic City. By Roderick Milton. (Rupert Hart-Davis. 8s. 6d 


[ sHoULD very much like to turn a congress of psychologists 
loose on—or in—Gormenghast. They would find abundant 
fodder, particularly, I should guess, in its concluding chapters. 
The rest of us can take Mr. Peake’s fant: asy as we find it; and 
all who do not resent a world so far unlike our own that the 
resemblances seem odder than the differences will find high 
entertainment. Mr. Peake is not everybody’s money, but, if 
you like his drawings, you will enjoy his book. 

[he story is less important than the telling. The House of 
Groan declines, and the characters we have met already, 
litus, Fuschia, Steerpike and Co., go through a series of 
mannered but vigorous antics. At times these antics are 
tinged with normal life. Mister Bellgrove and Irma Prune 
squalor move on recognisable ground : 

‘The tremendous gulf between the sexes yawned—and 
an abyss, terrifying and thrilling, sheer and black as the 
arbour in which they sat; a darkness wide, dangerous, 
imponderable and littered with the wrecks of broken 
bridges. But his hand stayed where it was.”’ 

So far, so good. We are all together, from Horizon to the 
Saturday Evening Post. The latter’s customers may feel a 
ripple of disquiet a few lines further on : 

‘Irma!’ He drew her to him. There was less ‘ give’ 
in her body than in a cakestand.”’ 

A minute or so later, they withdraw, shaking bewildered 
heads. 

‘Her body had simultaneously rhythmed itself into a 
stance both statuesque and snake-like, her thorax, amplified 
with its hot-water bottle bosom, positioned in air so far to 
the left of her pelvis as to have no visible means of support 

To say that the frozen silence contracted itself into 

a yet ‘tighter globe of ice were to under- rate the exquisite 

tension and to shroud it in words.’ 

Position yo’self, sister. Under-rate yo’self, brudder. | 
should perhaps add that the publishers describe these as 
comic episodes. Even so, they do not give an unfair idea of 
Mr. Peake’s approach. His writing is violent, decorative, 
heraldic, and—let us give his publishers the last word 
ebullient. If you enjoy these qualities, they are here in 
plenty. Gormenghast is more than a sequel to Titus Groan. 
It has the same power, the same effortless command of the 
sinister and the queer, and a greater measure of control. 

Miss Kay Cicellis is afraid that, because she has never been 
to England but learned English from governesses, she will not 
be accepted as an English writer, but only as a foreigner who 
writes in English. She néed not worry. There is nothing 
Greek or French about her use of our language, which could 
not = spond better to her sensitive direction if she had used it 
all her life. These stories are brilliant in themselves and 
phenomenal from a girl in her early twenties. Beautifully 
composed and written, they convey with authority both 
sensation and thought, and deal more tentatively with action. 
If Miss Cicellis runs any danger, it is perhaps that of projecting 
her own intense sensitiveness of perception on too many of her 
characters. Miss Sackville-West, in a foreword, hopes she 
will write a novel. Many will agree with her. 

Mr. Milton’s three stories of Vienna in defeat are loosely 
built, clear and easy to read. It is less than fair to say that 
they remind me, somewhat to their disadvantage, of a book 
written some twenty-five years ago, Defeat, by Geoffrey Moss. 
In fact, there are similarities of approach. objectivity, irony, 
and pity. Mr. Milton is livelier, and one of his stories looks at 
the lighter side of life : but, as the earlier book was very good 
indeed, this can fall short of it and yet be good in its own right. 


L. A. G. STRONG. 
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HOW 


does the steel industry 
do it? 


No greater demands have been made on 
any industry than the nation has made on 
the steel industry. The response has been 
magnificent. 


1 Output has achieved an all-time record. 


2 Exports of goods made from steel are now 
double pre-war. 


3 Steel prices are among the lowest in the world. 


What produced these results ? 


The team spirit in the industry, the stimulus of 
competitive enterprise, and the sense of public responsi- 
bility on the part of both workers and management. 


The steel industry has been unique in combining 
Government supervision with the great advantages of 
free enterprise working in the best interests of Britain. 
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is serving you well 





BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATIO™® 
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PERSONAL 
NCESTORS traced by Lampert & 
Raccett, Genealogists and Record 


Searchers, 48, Woodhurst Avenue, Watford, 
Herts. 
“ANCER SUFFERER (50585).—Poor 
old man (79), after 7 major operations 
needs much care and heip, including special 
foods and clothing. Please help us to care 
for him (also hundreds of other sad cases). 
-NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER REL IEF 
(Dept. G7), 47, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
pRoy, ISION OF SCHOOL F BY 
SINGLE CAPITAL SUM.—The 
various methods by which this can be 
achieved can be obtained from the Secretary, 
Incorporated Association of Preparatory 
Schools Trust, 85, Gracechurch Street, 
London, E.C.3. 
Sat IB.—-Thank you for letter 19-12-49, 
and papers received regularly. Who 
censors your mail? Have written thrice, 
Dec., April, Aug. Give safe address.—Rop. 
OME offers of hospitality available with 
French artists and scientists for friends 





A 





of “ Relations,” 14 rue du Garet, Lyon. 
Students accepted. 
}NITARIAN BELIEFS.—Pamphlets 


and information on receipt of stamp 
Rev. —— | PHILLiPs, 14, Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. 
you ~%, professional man requires Board 

residence in or near Walthamstow, 
E.17.—Box 915B. 

DVERTISE! Advertise! Advertise! 

These words conclude a recent letter 
to The Times from Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw. Although Mr. Shaw was advocating 
national propaganda, his sage advice applies 
with equal force to commerce. Sound and 
sustained advertising—such as is produced 
by SAMSON CLARK’S is the gateway to 
growth and greater prosperity. ~SAMSON 
CLARK & Co., Lrp., 57/61, Mortimer St., 


London, W.1. Museum 5050. 
A® INSURANCE PROBLEM?—Why 
not give our service a trial? It will 


COST you NOTHING!—GRANT & CO., 
Insurance Consultants, 33, New Cavendish 
Street, London, W.1. Telephone WELbeck 
0136. 
NFERIORITY 
Write for free book, 
OR PRACTICAL PsYCHOLOGY 
Highbury Place, London, N.5 
ORIGINAL drawings reproduced as per- 
fect black-and-white prints. Ideal for 
Christmas cards, fashion designs, maps, 
plans, charts, etc Postcard size, each 
original os per dozen copies ; Ss mn x 
10 in., 3 for 2s. 6d 8S in. x 13 1in., 3 for 
3s. 6d. All originals returned in condition 
as received.-Morris HARRISON, Reflex 
Copiest, 145, Palace Chambers, Parliament 
Square, London, S.W 
HE COSTLY BUSINESS OF AN 
OPERATION has no terrors for 
members of B.U.P.A. For a modest annual 
subscription this non-profit Association 
refunds the major portion of medical and 
nursing home costs Descriptive booklet 
free from British UNITED PROVIDENT 
ASSOCIATION (37/6), 61, Bartholomew Close, 
London, E.C.1 
O MUCH THE BETTER if you smoke 
the famous Crescent Mixture, a Colts- 
foot blend of supreme quality. 2/6 per 4 oz., 
post free. Estd. over a Century 
SHRIMPTON AND COOKE, Bromsgrove, 
Worcs 
you 
BUILDING 
24 p.c 
to SEC 
Gardens, 


SHOPPING 
DDRESSED 
1,000 
request.—W 
ern Ireland 
*HRISTMAS CARDS that are Different ! 
Original Wood-engravings and Colour 
Prints from ‘THe COcKLANDS Press, Burford 
Oxford Prices from 2d selections on 
approval post free in the U.K 
~ATHER. Go to the office without greasy 
hands. WoopMan (Double strength) 
Cleanser halves washing-up time, routs 
grease, l1-gall. (Double strength) (3 months 


COMPLEX eradicated 
BRitTIsH INSTITUTE 
(BR.13), 10a, 


should invest your money in STATE 
Society (Est. 1931) and 
free of tax.—Send for full 
RETARY, 8, Buckingham 
Westminster, 5.W 


BY POST 
500 18s. 6d 


Samples on 


North- 


receive 
details 
Palace 


notepaper, 
6d., post free. 
TRIMBLE, Enniskillen, 


SOs 


supply) carr. pd 14s. Crossed P.O. 
WoopMan, 21, Gray's Inn Road, W.C.1 
*ARDEN STONE, for paths, terraces, 


walks, &c.—Old York stone, 
crazy-paving in 5 to 6 ton loads or rect- 
angular slabs by the square yard.—-Please 
write Fritu, 61, Calvert Road, Barnet 
IGSAW PUZZLES loaned anywhere in 
U.K. by post. Monthly or period terms 
-DOUGLAS JiGsAw LIBRARY (S), Wilmslow, 
Vanchester 


steps, 


Entered as second-class 


matter at the New York, N.Y 
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] 00 TRANSPARENT 
self-adhesive SEALING Tape. Will 
not stretch : almost untearable ; single roll, 
72 yards by 1 in., 9s., 36 yards by 1 in., 
Se. 3d. ; post free.—Specimen and price list 
Avex. Coutts, Bradbury St., Dundee. 


EDUCATIONAL 
DMINISTRATIVE AND SECRET- 
ARIAL TRAINING.—Expert advice 
on careers. Individual care. (Good pests 
found for all qualified students. Courses for 
Political, Hospital, Hotel and Library work ; 
Journalism, Advertising, Languages and 
Foreign Shorthands and in Management. 
Special arrangements for graduates Schol- 
arships available. Resident and day students 
accepted. Social amenities.—-Apply to J. W 
Loveripce, M.A. (Cantab.), St. Godric’s 
Secretaria! College, 2, Arkwright Road, 
N.W.3. Ham. 5986. 
COMPLETE SECRETARIAL TRAIN- 
ING and shorter courses for graduates 
or older students at Dav IEs’s, White Lodge, 
2, Addison Road, W Telephone: Park 


THE 
PER CENT. 


4465. Students may begin now. 

e RIPPLEGATE S&cR&tarRiAL COLLEGE, 
- Golden Lane, E.C.1 Clerk to the 

Governors —Mon. 2823. 


AMATIC Speech, Television and Film 


DR 


classes.—Training under the Govern- 
ment. Further Education and Training 
Scheme.—L.A. Tower House, 


Cromwell Road, S.W.5. 

DUCATIONAL EXCHANGE—Visits 
to cultured French and Swiss families 
arranged by social workers: also congenial 
suggestions for paying guests.—Details, 
Mrs. HILDA ROBERTSON 61, Fellows Road, 

London, N.W.3. PRImrose 1370. 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—Part- 
time day courses. Evening classes in 
Gregg Shorthand and Typewriting.—Mrprs. 
FRANCES KING, F.N.G.A., M.F.T.Com., 
115, Gloucester Place, W.1. Welbeck 5855. 
AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
57, Duke Street, W.1.,and Park Lane, 





W.1., provides training for High Grade 
Secretarial Posts. New courses commencing 
30th Oct. and Nov. 6th for which early 
application is essential 
LITERARY 

N AKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY 

THIS WINTER.—So many mean to 
take up writing——-so few do. Yet today 
editors are crying out for new writers. THE 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, founded 


under distinguished patronage and staffed 
by experts, has helped many to start this 


profitable part-time career. Putting it off | 
gets nowhere. You can always make time 
if you try. Advice free. Fees low. Send 
for free copy of “ Writing for the Press.” 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 57, 
Gordon Square, London, W.C 

OOKS PURCHASED -Small or large 


collections of books on most subjects 


wanted ; town or country visited ; helpful 
advice without expense or obligation 
FRANK ——, 14, William IVth Street, 
w.c Temp » Bar 9243 
DEY UTSC HE. ‘BL ECHER gesucht, R. & 

E. Steiner (Books). 64, Talgarth Road, 
London, W.14. FUL. 7924. 

Antique 


re BOOKS on all aspects of 
Collecting ; also decorative maps and 


topographical prints of all. descriptions ; 
books purchased.-P. M. E. Erwoop, 102, 
Herbert Road, London, S.E.18 

EAN MCDOUGAL for typing; 24- 


translations.— 31, 


hour duplicating, : 
London, W.8. 


Kensington Church Street, 
WEStern 5809. 


& J. Secretarial 
M: a Secretaria 


typing and 
arial assistance. 


‘Telephone 
Northiam, Woodside 
N.12. 


ss. ° 
M**,, 
ls. 9d 
Morden 
WANTED, stories 

American journals 
Holycross, Thu irles 

S'Wa AL. A F ISHE R BUREAU, 15, Strand, 

All office staff—perm. and 

Dupletg., ‘Translations 


e for duplicat- 
secret- 


6911 


Servic 

emergency 
Hillside 

Park, 


I'yped, accurately and intelligently, 
6d. per 1,000, carbons 3d. Plays 
W. Sreepen, 69, Epsom Road, 


and articles for 
DONALD CRAIG, 


temp T yping, 
WHI 3501 (3 lines) 
SITUATIONS VACANT 
} EADMASTER, aged 28-45 years, 
required at beginning of Spring 
1951, for Grade 1 Independent 
Residential Boys’ School in Blackheath, 
3. 50 residents. Primary Department 
aopatsinatie recognised by Ministry of 
Education. Salary in accordance with Burn- 
ham Scale (including London allowance), 
beard-residence and laundry. Service will 
sant for superannuation Applications, 
giving details of recognised service and 
© .pies of recent testimonials to be forwarded 
before October 10th, 1950, to :—Box 917B, 
The Spectator. 


erm, 


at its offices, 99 Gower Street, 


London, | 


| — ISH 


Post Office, December 23, 
London, 
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/TYPISTS etc., seeking posts please 
% apply STRAND SECRETARIAL AGENCY, 
392, Strand, W.C.2 (opp. Shell) Mex House. 

CONCERTS 
BATH BACH FESTIVAL, 14th-2ist 


October, 14 concerts. Brochure from 
Bath (: 24d. 24d. stamp). 


Bach Festival Secretary, 


EXHIBIT IONS & LECTURES 
N EXPERIMENT IN EMBROIDERY DESIGN 
An Arts Council Exhibition, Holborn 
Town Hall, 197, High Holborn. Open 
daily, except Sundays, until October 7th, 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission free. 
TALIAN Courses and Lectures at the 
Italian Institute, beginning October 
23rd, 1950. Open also to non-members.— 
For details please apply to the SECRETARY, 
the Italian Institute, 39, Belgrave Square, 
S.W.1. SLO 0453. 
L. E x RE GALLERY, 


V.1. Recent Paintings 








30, Bruton St., 
and Drawings 
10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. 
17-18, Old Bond 
French Landscape by 
Painters. Daily 


by Br NICHOLSON. 
MARL -BOROL GH, 
Street, 
C ontemporary 
10-5.30, Sat. 
JOETRY 


French 
10-1 





and Experience. ‘Twelve lec- 
tures from 4.10.50. T. S. Gregory, 
C. Hardie, F. Berry, R. Speaight, H. 
Dinwiddy, H. Preschmann, C. Devlin, S. J., 
N. Braybrooke.—Details from the REGIs- 
TRAR, — Association, 31, Portman 
Square, W. t. WEL. 9958. 
{ OLAND, BROWSE and DELBANCO. 
—19, Cork Street, W.1. ecent 
paintings by CLirForD HALL; Theatre 
Designs and Drawings by LesLie Hurry. 
ROYAL ACADEMY Paintings from 
Woburn Abbey. Weekdays 10-7, Sun- 
days 2-6. Admission 1/- 
HE Message of the Old ‘Testament for 
Our Time’ “hree Lectures by 
Professor Theodore H. Robinson, Litt.D. 
(Cantab.), D.D. (Lond.), Hon. D.D. 
(Aberdeen), Hon. D. Th. (Halle). Sundays 
at 3.30 p.m. ; October 8th. “‘ The Political 
Messa ze of the Old Testament” October 
‘The Ethical Message " : November 
‘The Religious Message.” LdIBERAI 
SYNAGOGUE, 28, St. John’s Wood 
Road, N.W.8, (opposite Lord’s Cricket 
Ground). All will be welcome. 
HE SCALA EXHIBITION at the 
Italian Institute (39, Belgrave Square, 
S.W.1.) prolonged until October 15th 
inclusive. Weekdays 11-8: Sundays: 
2-7. Entrance free (for non-members 1/6). 
l ) NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—A 
Course of three lectures on “ Epochs 
of Roman Religious Feeling ’’ will be given 
by Proressor K. LATTE (Gottingen) at 5.30 
p.m., on October 17th, 19th and 24th at 
Institute of Education, Malet Street, W.C.1 





« 
5th, 


Admission Free, without ticket.—-JAMES 
HENDERSON, Academic Registrar. 
UNIVE RSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Public Lectures on various subjects. 
commencing October 10th, will be held 
during the Autumn Term in the lunch- 
hour (1.15 to 2 p.m.) and in the evening 


and without ticket.—Full 
details from ASSISTANT SECRETARY, UNIVER- 
siry COoLLece, London, Gower Street 
W.C.1. (Stamped envelope required.) 
. You R Public Library—What it Is and 
What it Does—1.”’ A lecture will be 
given by members of the staff of the St. 
Marylebone Public Libraries at Stern Hall, 
33, Seymour Place, Marble Arch, on 
Thursday, October 12th, at 8 p.m. Admis- 
sion free. 


ACCOMMODATION 
DINBURGH Y.M.C.A. MANOR 
- CLUB.—Excellent accommodation for 
ladies and gentlemen. Beautifully situated ; 
comfortably furnished ; ideal for students 
and business people.—Folder from SeEc- 
RETARY, Dept. A., 12, Rothsay Pl. Tel. 
No.: 32175 
ECTURE HALL, SEAT 250 
~ able evenings Thursday to Saturday 
and Saturday afternoons (not Sunday, not 
political meetings). Equipment for refresh- 
ments.—Apply, SeCRETARY, Mary Ward 
Settlement, ‘Tavistock Place, W.C.1 

EUSton 1816. 
NEAR HARRODS. 


Admission free 


oO. 


-Avail- 


Inexpensive pied- 
a-terre in well-kept house. Comfort- 
able divan rooms, concealed basir., always 
very hot water, baths, gas-fires, cen. heat., 
telephones, breakfasts. Gentlemen only. 3h 
gns. and 4 gns.—KENsington 4367. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 
ENG ;LISH LAKES.—Comfortale Guest 
fouse in delightful surroundings. 
eee attention. Reduced terms from 
October Ist. Dawson, Birkhead, Trout- 
beck, Windermere. 
Printed in Great Britain for 
Friday, October 6, 1950 


1896 


W.C,1. 


and Published by 


INTAGEL, CORNWALI Hote 
Camelot offers peace, warmth and 
comfort in congenial atmosphere. 
OGNOR.—Quiet Guest House. Good 
food, home comfort, garden. ‘Terms 
moderate.—WIDWORTHY, Sylvan Way. Tel. 
350. 
HOLIDAYS & TOURS 
FRENCH RIVIERA.—10 days’ holiday 
for £22 10s. include coach travel, 


Grenoble to Nice across the Alps and Nice 
to Marseille along Mediterranean coast: 
days’ full board at Nice and all meals en 
route. Write, call or ‘phone NOW for 
details.—Contours, Ltp., 72, Newman 
Street, W.1. Tel.: MUSeum 8499 and 
6463. 
KI with us, ramble 
sunny places abroad ; 
out the winter.— Write for 
RAMBLERS’ ASSOCIATION 
(B.19) Park Road, N.W.1. 
WITZERLAND.—Guests received 
young couple in large, comfortable 
splendidly situated chalet in sunny Alpine 
resort. Wonderful view, walks, flowers 
All summer and winter sports. Illustrated 
brochures. . . WILMOT-ALLISTONE, 
CHALET Bon Acct EIL, CHATEAU-D'ORrX 
J/INTER SPORTS.—Private Party will 
eave London with escort on the 22nd 
December for Wengen; 10 days, 33 gns. : 


with us, in many 
parties through- 
programme to, 
SERVICES, 48, 


by 
and 


17 days, 43 gns. positively inclusive. 
Apply now to VoyYAGERS LtD., Princes 
House, Princes Arcade, 190, Piccadilly, 
W.1. ’Phone, GRO. 2032. 


HOTELS 


A PERMANENT HOME.—-Roseacrt 

CountrY House Hore, West Runton, 
has a vacancy in September for two per- 
manent couples. Close to church, shops 
and ‘buses, yet standing in own beautiful 
sheltered grounds. A few minutes’ walk 
from golf links and sea.—Terms on applic- 
ation to Proprietor, Capr. R. S. CRAWFORD 


SMITH. 
CORNWALL. Autumn holidays in the 
luxury of THE NARrE Hore, Veryan 
Telephone, Veryan 279 
-ORD HOTEL, Ford Argyll.—Free 
fishing on Loch Awe, trout and salmon 
Boats and Ghillies. Farm produce. ‘Phone 
Ford 3. 
ONDON, HAMPSTEAD.—LANGORF 
+ Hore, 18-20, Frognal, N.W.3. (A.A 
and R.A.C. approved London Lists). “A 
cosy hotel with the personal touch.” 
Within 15 mins. by Tube of Piccadilly 
Circus. Nightly, weekly and residential 


, doubles from 7 gns. 
15s. day 


Singles from 4} gns. 


room, bath and breakfast, per 
Tel.: Hampstead 2275. 
AKE VYRNWY HOTEL.—For those 


who like comfort, peace and good food 
with most of the amenities of a pleasant 
country life, including fishing, shooting, 
tennis, riding, and lovely country for walking 

“Tel. Llanrhaiadr 244. 

OXF ORD, CortTswoLps, CHILTERNS AND 

THE ‘THAMES.—-Within easy motoring 
distance (7 miles N.E. of Oxford) is this 
lovely sixteenth-century house in beautiful 
tall-timbered gardens, in a setting of woods 
and fields. It stands on high ground with 
extensive views of unspoilt countryside 
The proprietors strive to provide the happy 
informal hospitality of an English country 
home, combined with the comforts, food 
and wines of a really good hotel. Shooting, 
tennis, billiards, etc Central heating 
Club licence. Brochure on request 
StupLeEY Priory Country House Hotel, 
Horton-cum-Studley, Oxford. ‘Telephone 
Stanton St. John 3. 
C XON.—You can spend the Autumn and 

Winter in warmth and comfort with- 
out fear of river mists at Croft House 
Hotel, Burcot, Oxon. Good food ; perfect 
fora honeymoon. ‘Tel.: Clifton Hampden 
32 


SUSSEX DOWNS.—-Monk Rest Guess 
House (17th century). Jevington, the 
village in the Downs. Easy access East- 
bourne. All comforts. Brochure. Polegate 
178. 
HE LOVELY ISLE OF MULI 
WESTERN IsLeEs Hore, ‘TOBERMé 


overlooking ‘Tobermory Bay and Sound of 


Mull. ‘This delightful hotel is open all year 
and provides exceptional comfort, cuisine 
and recreational facilities.—Write for Bro- 


or ‘phone ‘Tobermory 12 

wil JFOWLING, Chequers Hotel, Hol- 
beach. Five miles to marshes and 
foreshore of the Wash. Season August 
12th to February 20th.—-Gerse, MALLARD, 
‘TEAL, WIDGEON, CURLEW. 


chure 
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